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CLERGY REVIEW 


G. K. CHESTERTON: GREAT CATHOLIC 


APOLOGIST 
By W. R. TittTerton. 


ILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON was born at 
Campden Hill, Kensington, in 1874. He was 
the son of the late Edward and Marie Louise 
Chesterton, née Grosjean. Mrs. Edward Ches- 

terton was a wonderful woman. Cecil and Gilbert got 
their humour from their mother. Edward Chesterton 
was a fine straight-living and straight-thinking man, but 
a Unitarian Liberal. 

With his brother Cecil, G.K.C. attended St. Paul’s 
School. Later on he studied drawing at the Slade. 


It was as a reviewer of art-books that he began his 
career as a journalist. And he was still no more than a 
reviewer when Mr. A. G. Gardiner, appointed editor of 
the Daily News, found him working for that paper, and 
started him writing a series of Saturday articles which 
went on for many years. 


Gardiner wag a good judge. It is natural that I 
should think so, for he launched me in journalism. But 
it is natural that the world should think so, for the 
controversy begun by Chesterton on that first Saturday 
in the Daily News, and continued in many newspapers 
and reviews until the day of his death, has had and is 
having more effect on thought and even on affairs than 
any other journalism of our time. 

G.K.C. made his name as a defender of the Boer 
Republics against our Imperial aggression—aggression 
prompted, as all the world knows now, by the lust of a 
number of international financiers for the Transvaal 
mines. 


That engaged the interest of the Progressives. But 
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then he proceeded to bewilder them, afterwards to annoy 
them, and finally to disgust them, by standing up for 
the ordinary man against the expert, for the right of 
the ordinary man to his own habits, for the rights of the 
ordinary man against the State, and above all, for his 
right to rule his own family and own his own property. 
This was strange doctrine from a democrat. Worse 
still, if possible, he preached Catholicism, war, and beer. 
* * * * * 


He put all that he stood for into his articles. But 
verse is clearer and more logical than prose, and he was 
master of the craft of verse. So that we can find a good 
summary of his Daily News articles in The Secret People. 


Smile on us, pay us, pass us; but do not quite forget, 

For we are the people of England, that never have spoken yet. 

There is many a fat farmer that drinks less cheerfully, 

There is many a free French peasant who is richer and sadder 
than we. 

There are no folk in the whole world so helpless or so wise. 

There is hunger in our bellies, there is laughter in our eyes; 

You laugh at us and love us, both mugs and eyes are wet: 

Only you do not know us. For we have not spoken yet. 


They burnt the homes of the shaven men, that had been quaint 
and kind, 

Till there was no bed in a monk’s house, nor food that man 
could find. 

The — of God where no man paid, that were the wall of the 
weak, 

The King’s servants ate them all. And still we did not speak. 


They have given us into the hand of new unhappy lords, 

Lords without anger and honour, who dare not carry their 
swords. 

They fight by shuffling papers; they have bright dead alien eyes; 

They look at our labour and laughter as a tired man looks at flies. 


We hear men speaking for us of new laws strong and sweet, 
Yet is there no man speaketh as we speak in the street. 


It may be we are meant to mark with our riot and our rest 
God’s scorn for all men governing. It may be beer is best. 

But we are the people of England ; and we have not spoken yet. 
Smile at us, pay us, pass us. But do not quite forget. 


My wife and I were saying to-day that we should like 
to see pictures of our Lord as a small boy leaping about 
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the meadows of Bethlehem, plashing through the water- 
brooks, and laughing with joy at His creation, and of 
our Lady looking on with a smile. 


Well, I think that Gilbert Chesterton would have been 
quite in place romping with that Child, and that our 
Blessed Lady would have had a smile for him, too. 

In fact, that is what Gilbert has been doing all his 
life—romping with the Divine Child. 

The first time I saw him was in a room of the Pharos 
Club, Henrietta Street, Strand, round about 1900. He 
was making drawings in coloured chalk for a small boy. 
Most of the time they were bending over the drawings 
in deadly earnest, but every now and then they burst 
out in a rollicking roar of delight. 

You know Gay’s wretched epitaph : 


Life is a jest and all things show it: 
I thought so once, and now I know it. 


When we recall it we’re sorry for the poor mutt. But 
Chesterton would have roared with laughter and said: 


‘“‘ The man was right. Only he didn’t know what a jolly 
fine joke it was.”’ 


The fun and glory of the world thrilled him, almost 
intoxicated him. To see the trees and the grass growing, 
and the water flowing, to see the sun and moon and 
stars in the heavens, to feel the sting and whip of rain 
in his face! And then to have all that gorgeousness 
merely as a background, a frame, for crowds on crowds 
of wonderful living people! That always seemed to him 
miraculous. For a time, when he was passing from 


boyhood to manhood, he told himself that it was the only 
miracle. 


But that was no more than an opinion. It was not a 
belief. Philosophical beliefs, he told himself, he had 
none: he had a set of opinions taken from the only 
‘“‘ philosophers ’’ whose works he read—men like 
Huxley, Spencer and Bradlaugh. 


Yet he had beliefs deep down in him to match this 
more than belief, this realization of the miracle of the 
secular universe. 


Halt! I must explain here what I mean by realization. 


Most of us poor purblind chaps believe in God with all 
our reason and depend upon Him with all our faith. 
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But only at one or two moments of our life are we aware 
of Him. At least, that is so with me. Only once or 
twice for the fraction of a second has the world swung 
right, and I have been ever so dimly aware of God. 
Not, of course, as a saint is aware of Him, but just as a 
kind of side glance of Someone going round a corner. 
That hint is given to all of us now and then. 


But I think that a saint is aware of God at all times, 
apart from those moments of vision about which I dare 
not speak. 


Well, it is not for me to say that Gilbert Chesterton 
attained that continuous awareness of God, though I 
trust it is permitted to me to hope that this will some 
day be acknowledged. But he had all his life acute and 
blissful awareness of the miracle of common things. 


The thing to understand, if you would understand 
Chesterton, is that this is not a manner of speaking, a 
poetic figure, but a fact as hard as granite. 


He had that. And he had a little world of beliefs 
from earliest childhood, which the growing boy may 
have told himself were childish, but were in fact fibre 
of his fibre and blood of his blood. 


This little world was a world of fairy-tales. He 
believed in fairies, first of all, no doubt, because of his 
awareness of the miracle of Nature, but secondly because 
the law of fairyland chimed true with the law of his soul. 


He writes: ‘‘ The Fenian is rebelling against some- 
thing that he understands only too well; but the true 
citizen of fairyland is obeying something that he does 
not understand at all. In the fairy tale an incompre- 
hensible happiness rests upon an incomprehensible con- 
dition. A box is opened, and all evils fly out. A word 
is forgotten, and cities perish. A lamp is lit, and love 
flies away. A flower is plucked, and human lives are 
forfeited. An apple is eaten, and the hope of God is 
gone.”’ 

Now I don’t know when he added that last tale to his 
fairyland, nor how it ranked with the others during his 
short period of self-styled agnosticism. But all the time 
he felt that this great happiness of his hung upon a 
thread, upon a condition. 


‘* This fairyland sentiment,’’ he says, ‘‘ sank into me, 
and became my sentiment towards the whole world. I 
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felt and feel that life itself is as bright as a diamond but 
as brittle as the window-pane; and when the heavens 
were compared to the terrible crystal I can remember 
a shudder. I was afraid that God would drop the 
cosmos with a crash.”’ 


You notice that already he brought God into the argu- 
ment, but it was only as a cosmic deity for whom he 
retained ‘‘ a cloudy reverence.’’ Only gradually did he 
work it out (1) that if there were miracles—magic—there 
must be a magician, and (2) if this incomprehensible 
happiness upon an incomprehensible condition were the 
law of life, it was the ‘‘ magician ’’ that made the law, 
and that this was God. 


One thing that perplexed him, perhaps all the time 
that he called himself a Socialist, was that the world 
was at the same time miraculously beautiful and 
interesting—indeed, lovable; and monstrously ugly and 
repulsive—indeed hateful. And he wanted to find out 
how an ordinary man could hate it enough to change it, 
and yet love it enough to think it worth changing. ‘‘ Can 
he look up at its colossal good without once feeling 
acquiescence? Can he look up at its colossal evil 
without once feeling despair? ’’ 


Then he found the answer, in ‘‘ this projecting feature 
of Christian theology, like a hard spike, the dogmatic 
insistence that God was personal, and had made a world 
separate from Himself.’’ 


And now “‘ the whole land was lit up, as it were, back 
to the first fields of my childhood. I was right when 
I felt that roses were red by some sort of choice; it was 
the divine choice. . . . My sense that happiness hung 
on the crazy thread of a condition did mean something 
when all was said—it meant the whole doctrine of the 
Fall. 


‘“‘ The fancy that the cosmos was not vast and void, 
but small and cosy, had a fulfilled significance now; to 
God the stars might be only small and dear, like 
diamonds. . . . The modern philosopher had told me 
again and again that I was in the right place, and I 
had still felt depressed even in acquiescence. But I had 
heard now that I was in the wrong place, and my soul 
sang for joy, like a bird in Spring.”’ 

How he came to accept orthodoxy is too long a story 
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to tell here. But he thanks the sceptic philosophers of 
his youthful reading for that. He found them attacking 
the Faith for all sorts of contradictory reasons: that it 
was too joyful, and too sad; too fierce, and too mild; 
too exuberant, and too ascetic—and so on. Then he 
realized that all the heresies were odd bits of the Truth 
torn from their context and done large. And so he came 
to his triumphant conclusion : 


“*In my vision the heavenly chariot flies thundering 
through the ages, the dull heresies sprawling and 
prostrate, the wild truth reeling but erect.”’ 

I have said that G.K.C. was always aware of the 
magic of ordinary things. He was also always aware 
of the magic of ordinary people. Having deep-rooted 
in him the Catholic virtues of simplicity and humility, 
he liked simple and humble people. Not necessarily 
mild people. He would say that very often the mild 
people are arrogant and the violent people are meek. 


Apart from that, he had a passion for the normal, for 
things that were the right shape. So he liked peasants 
and charwomen and sailors and craftsmen better than 
intellectuals and financiers. 


Moreover, he liked little things better than big things 
and the little homes of little people better than the 
palaces of the great. 


So that, long before he became a Catholic he stood 
up in defence of the ordinary man and the ordinary 
man’s castle: his home. 


I must tell you how he came to make the defence of 
the home the keynote of his social philosophy—as he told 
it to me once down at Beaconsfield. He said: 


*“ As a young man I was, superficially at least, alto- 
gether of my epoch. I saw many things that I thought 
damnable in modern English life—for example, I saw 
the poor oppressed and the usurer triumphant. And I 
heard men like Shaw and Wells attacking those evils. 
So, without further examination, I ranked myself on 
their side. I called myself a Socialist, and I was any 
how a Progressive. The present was dreadful, but with 
the help of the idealists we were to grow every day in 
every way a little better and better—or perhaps a lot 
better all at once. 


** But I suppose that I was only a Progressive on the 
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outside. I suppose that inside I always wanted things 
quite different from what the real Progressives wanted. 
For I grew uneasily conscious that some of the things 
they wanted most to destroy were those which I wanted 
most to preserve. Little things, neighbourly things... .’’ 


G.K.C. lifted up his glass of burgundy, and looked 
into it affectionately, as though he saw the little 
neighbourly things in there. 


“Here was a temptation,’’ he went on. ‘‘I might 
stifle my doubts, and march forward in the United 
Progressive Army, or fall out of the ranks and march 
off by myself. Er—yes! You can put it that way, 
though in fact I realized the temptation only when it 
was overcome. 


** It came to me in a flash when I was walking down 
a certain street in Notting Hill. There was a row of 
shops. At one end was a public-house; somewhere or 
other at the farther end I rather think there was a 
church. And on the way there was a grocer’s, there 
was a second-hand bookshop, there was an old curiosity 
shop where they sold, among other things, arms—there 
were, in fact, shops supplying all the spiritual and bodily 
needs of man. 

‘** And I realized all at once how completely lost this 
bit of Notting Hill was in the modern world. It was 
asked to be interested in the endowment of a public 
library in Kamchatka by an American millionaire, or 
a war between an oil trust and another oil trust in 
Papua, or the splendid merger of all the grocery interests 
in Europe and America, or the struggle between the 
brewers and the Prohibitionists to give us worse beer or 
less beer. 


‘*In all these world-shaking events this little bit of 
Notting Hill was of no account. And that seemed to 
me idiotic. For to this bit of Notting Hill this bit was 
of supreme account. 


‘In the same instant I saw that my Progressive 
friends were more bent than any on destroying Notting 
Hill. They were interested only in world-shaking and 
making events. When they said ‘ every day in every 
way better and better ’ they meant every day bigger and 
bigger—and in every way. 

‘‘ Now in nature there is nothing like this continual 
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expansion, except growth, which ends when the creature 
reaches maturity. And though—somewhat unjustly as 
I think, I may be cited as a case to the contrary—the 
creature does not expand equally in all directions. 


**T saw that these Progressives were obsessed with 
the idea of dilation. . . . The typical case of a creature 
who dilated equally all round is that of the imperially 


minded frog, who wanted to be a bull, and dilated until 
he burst. 


“In that half-second of time, gazing with rapt 
admiration at the row of small shops, I discovered that, 
not only was I against the plutocrats, I was against the 
idealists. In the comparatively crystalline air of that 
romantic village I heard the clear call of a trumpet. 
And, once and for all, I drew my sword—purchased in 
the old curiosity shop—in defence of Notting Hill.”’ 


I am not sure that when Chesterton made a vow to 
defend the little man he knew quite how he was to be 
defended. He tells us that he knew nothing of Catholic 
apologetics (and that since then he has read as little of 
them as possible.) Likely enough he knew nothing of 
Catholic economics, and had scarcely heard of, much less 
read, Rerum Novarum. 


Moreover, you must remember that he was a Cockney. 
He had spent almost all his life in streets. And the 
startling fact is that he first became aware of the world 
as miraculous when walking with his mother through 
the streets of Kensington, seeing the magic shadow cast 
by a lamp, tall iron railings like spears, a hansom cab 
horse ramping up like all the warhorses of the world, 
a cat disappearing down an area, and the moon rising 
over Campden Hill. Later he was to write to Hilaire 
Belloc : 


For every tiny town or place 
God made the stars especially ; 
Babies look up with owlish face, 
And see them tangled in a tree; 
You saw the moon from Sussex Downs, 
A Sussex moon untravelled still, 
I saw a moon that was the town’s, 
The largest lamp on Campden Hill. 


So that he knew the countryside only as a tourist; and 
economics is a country job. 
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I think that it was his meeting with Hilaire Belloc 
that gave him the clue. But when they met G.K.C. must 
have been well on the road to Distributism, which is 
the practical application of Catholic economics in general 
and of Rerum Novarum in particular. For a mutual 
friend had told both men that they must meet. 


Chesterton wrote a letter to this friend saying that he 
would like to meet Belloc, and Belloc was shown the 
letter. I think that Mr. Eccles, now Professor at the 
London University, was with him when he read it. 
Anyhow, the legend goes that when Belloc saw the 
marvellous Gothic handwriting he remarked with his 
usual vehemence: ‘‘ The fellow’s a Jew!’’ That’s the 
sort of thing they would say about Belloc. 


They became fast friends, and had a profound effect 
upon each other. Although Chesterton did not for years 
after that become a Catholic, Belloc saw clearly that he 
was in spirit and thought a Catholic, and he put him 
in touch with Catholic economics. 

We owe Distributism to Hilaire Belloc. Of course, he 
did not invent the idea, which is implicit in Catholicism 
and explicit in Rerum Novarum. But he did invent the 
thing as a system of practical economics and an 
alternative to Capitalism and its offspring Communism. 

He showed G.K.C. how to defend Notting Hill and 
the Sussex Downs and, as the heart and meaning of it 
all—the family. He proved they could only defend the 
family by working for that wide distribution of ownership 
urged by Pope Leo. 


The meeting of Belloc and Cecil Chesterton was of 
equal importance, and had earlier practical results. For 
they soon got to work to found The Eye Witness, as the 
organ of Distributism. They achieved great things, for 
Cecil was unrivalled as a political writer and fighter. 
But it must be noted that Cecil was a Fabian Socialist 
when Belloc met him, and he became a Catholic only 
just before The Eye Witness was founded. 

G.K.C. was not associated with the actual running of 
the paper, but he wrote for it every week. The three 
of them were The Eye Witness. 

It became The New Witness, with Cecil as the sole 
editor, and carried on its great tradition. The climax 
was the exposure of the Marconi scandals, for which 
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patriotic deed Cecil stood trial at the Old Bailey, and 
was fined. 


Then the War came, and Cecil went to fight. So that 
at last G. K. Chesterton found himself in charge of a 
newspaper, with Mrs. Cecil Chesterton as his right-hand 
woman. But he regarded himself as Cecil’s deputy. 


However, Cecil died at the Front a day or so after 
the Armistice, and Gilbert felt that The New Witness 
had been left to him as a trust. He remained its editor 
until it was succeeded by G.K.’s Weekly, and of that 
he was in command when he died. 


This is not the place to estimate the value of the 
three papers. Since I have been associated with them, 
though in a very junior capacity, I should tend to over- 
emphasize it. But, at the lowest estimate, it will be 
admitted by any intelligent and instructed opponent that 
they had as great an immediate effect on current affairs 
and as great and lasting an effect on contemporary 
thought as any group of journals of our time. 


Now that we have got Chesterton fully established 
fighting for the Faith and the family, I may indulge 
myself with a little of the talk I had with him. You 
are to imagine us sitting in a tavern or a tea-shop. 

T. ‘* What are we here for?”’ 


C. ‘‘I might put it that we are here for a mystical 
reason, and that the object of man’s existence is to 
rejoin that Friend whom free-thinkers, I hope, will not 
forbid me to call God.”’ 


T. ‘‘I don’t think you will find many people object 
to that. Lots of them speak of the ultimate harmony 
of the universe.”’ 


(Here G.K.C. fidgeted violently in his chair.) 


C. ‘‘ Yes, I know. But there are a jolly lot of discords 
to put right. I think it would be rather good fun to 
approach the affair—the affair of existence—from the 
other end. 


‘* All Pagans—that is to say, all boys—see life as an 
adventure, a fight. The Hero saw it in that light too. 
He was commissioned by his King to ride forth to rescue 
the lady and subdue the dragon. 


‘The Hero does not regard the forest in which the 
dragon lurks as evil. Nor do I. I find that the world 
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is on the whole a very jolly place, with inns and good 
fellowship. But try to justify the distinction: the good 
forest, the evil dragon; and you must have a philosophy, 
even a theology.”’ 

T. ‘* But if the Knight is guided by his own interior 
light ?”’ 

C. ‘* The danger is that his interior light may lead 
him to make friends with the dragon and kill the lady.”’ 

T. ‘* Will the man-in-the-street be able to see himself 
as your Hero?”’ 

C. ‘*I don’t like that phrase ‘ the man-in-the-street.’ 
It sounds as if the man lived in the street—sleeping in 
a doorway.”’ 

T. ‘* Well, the man-in-the-house, then! ’’ 

C. ‘ That is quite different. But it is significant that 
they should talk of the man-in-the-street at a time when 
they are trying to turn the man out of his home.”’ 


T. ‘* Well, can this ordinary fellow regard himself as 
riding out on a great adventure? ’”’ 
C. ‘‘ He can, he does—as long as he remains a boy. 


It is all the more romantic when he is actually married 
to the lady, and is working hard to keep the dragon (or 
the wolf) from the door.”’ 

T. ‘Is life nothing but a fight with evil?”’ 


C. ‘‘ Lord, no! The fight is to defend the good—to 
defend such good things as freedom and free fellowship, 
and, above all, to defend the home. 


‘‘ Now, what is the home? It is the place where 
children are born and reared. And there is no miracle 
more wonderful than the creation of a child. That is 
why I so detest the idea of birth-prevention, which 
means the suppression of the miracle.”’ 

T. ‘‘ Art for art’s sake!’’ 

C. ‘‘ That is very true. The love of beauty for its 
own sake, the love of sensation for its own sake, usually 
ends in the love of ugliness and sin.”’ 

T. ‘‘ Joining the Catholic Church—did it make a 
violent break in your life?’’ 

C. ‘‘ I had been sitting just on the other side of the 
fence, or, if you like, on the fence.’’ (He spluttered.) 
‘Which, for a man of my build is a rather ticklish 
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position. I may say that I had sat so long on the fence 
that the iron had entered into my soul.’’ Then very 
seriously: ‘‘I had always had the Catholic point of 
view. But it did make a difference. A stupendous 
difference. The world swung right. And—how shall I 
put it?—it was if I’d had an arm dislocated, and it had 
clicked into place.”’ 


But here again his verse shall put the thing more 
clearly than his prose : L 


After one moment when I bowed the head 

And the whole world turned over and came upright, 

And I came out where the old road shone white, 
I walked the ways and heard what all men said. Th 


Old riddles and new creeds, not in despite 
But softly, as men smile about the dead. | m0 


The sages have a hundred maps to give | lif 
That trace their crawling cosmos like a tree. hi 


And all these things are less than dust to me | A 
Because my name is Lazarus, and I live. | 





ERASMUS: 1536—1936 


By Proressor H. pE Vocut, 
University of Louvain. 


MONGST the attendants who crossed from France 
to England with William Blount, Lord Mountjoy, 
in the summer of 1499, there was an Austin friar, 
a native of Rotterdam, who had been his tutor 

in Paris. His parents—whose story is romanticized in 
The Cloister and the Hearth—had early left him an 
orphan; in 1487 he had entered the Convent of Steyn, 
not so much on account of the inducement of his un- 
scrupulous guardians, as with the hope of a peaceful 
life of study, far from all sensuous pleasures, in which 
his frail constitution did not allow him to indulge. He 
was, however, glad to leave it in 1492, as secretary to 
Henry of Berghes, Bishop of Cambrai. He escaped from 
the Charybdis of that prelate’s boisterous court, only 
to fall into the Scylla of Paris University, where poverty 
compelled him to live for some time under the ruthless 
régime of Montaigu College. In 1498 he finally was 
liberated from the Steyn Convent as well as from his 
late employer. He made a living by tutoring, and thus 
had the good fortune of finding an eager pupil in 
William Mountjoy.’ 


* * * 


Indeed, without this young man’s eager desire to have 
his lessons continued in England, Erasmus might have 
become an able teacher of Latin, possibly an indifferent 
divine, but he would have missed, at least for a con- 
siderable time, the initiation in the great scheme which, 
from then on, monopolized all his thoughts and energies 
and made him famous. 


Through William Mountjoy, who soon was to be 
entrusted himself with the education of Prince Henry, 


1 Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami Opera Omnia: Leiden, 1703. 
1706; P. S. & H. M. Allen, Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi: 
Oxford, from 1906; P. Mestwerdt, Die Anfinge des Erasmus: 
Leipzig, 1917; etc. 
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Erasmus made the acquaintance of several of the leading 
personages in England. Amongst them he found some 
of his most generous protectors and his most genial 
friends. For no man ever gave him a more hearty 
affection than Thomas More, whilst John Colet imparted 
to him the wealth of his experience from the very first.? 
The latter could testify to the utter uselessness of the 
Italian Renaissance as a means to lift up Christianity 
from decadence, on account of the duality it created, 
separating art and culture from religion and morality. 
Thus England, which had shared more than any country 
the literary development of the Quattrocento, had not 
in any way improved in its morals during the fifteenth 
century. On this side of the Alps the great cause of 
the general corruption proved to be the absence of all 
theological knowledge in those who had to lead the 
people. The relatively small number of clergymen 
trained at a University, had spent their time there in 
the futile discussions that had become the only academic 
function. The student accepted from the master an 
amount of information without investigating it or com- 
paring it with the sources and documents; he put it to 
use in endless debates, without ever trying to enrich 
the knowledge he had received. In a similar way Latin 
was taught, not from an authentic text, but from the 
metrical grammar of Alexander de Villadei; and natural 
history was derived not from nature, but from the absurd 
notions written down by an Isidore of Seville or a 
Vincent of Beauvais, without the least attempt at veri- 
fying those most improbable details. As all the other 
branches were treated in the same way, intellectual 
energy had practically been abandoned, with the result 
that blindly accepted tradition and unquestioned custom 
ruled as master, making such abuses as the plurality 
of benefices seem perfectly justified, and leaving the 
people to be fed by the sentimental airiness of a Legenda 
Aurea or the unconvincing tales of a Dormi Secure. 
The result was that, little by little, in the minds of the 
multitude, religion had become dependent on outer 


2F. Seebohm, The Ozford Reformers, Colet, Erasmus, More : 
London, 1911; J. H. Lupton, A Life of John Colet: London, 
1909. 


’Walter F. Schirmer, Der Englische Friihhumanismus : 
Leipzig, 1931. 
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practices, as the veneration of relics and images, on 
pardons and pilgrimages, which procured for their shep- 
herds the wealth that generally proved a cruel ordeal 
for their virtue. 


If the general decadence was thus caused by a lack 
of intellectual vision, and of that sound conviction which 
strengthens the will in its endless struggle, moral laxity 
could only be cured by bringing to bear again that 
intellectual energy. Where a Torquemada’s prisons and 
tortures had failed, and a Maillard’s awe-inspiring 
sermons, and a Savonarola’s passionate mysticism, 
Erasmus decided on applying as remedy, study and 
enlightened understanding, on curing the heart by the 
head, and the will by the intelligence. 


The Italian Renaissance had already introduced the 
close examination of authentic documents from Greece 
and Rome and their careful interpretation, as the only 
means of getting a true and enjoyable knowledge of 
Antiquity. Linacre and Grocin had improved upon it, 
by attributing to study and knowledge a much nobler 
aim than mere intellectual enjoyment, and subordinating 
it to the good of man in all circumstances of life.‘ 
Erasmus, crowning all, decided on using them to bring 
about moral perfection, to make man more man. 


* * * 


On his return to Paris, he started at once on his great 
task. According to the method of his masters, the 
Brothers of Common Life, he had gathered a collection 
of Latin sayings; he made it into a scientific work, by 
tracing the sources and deriving the various meanings 
from the authors themselves: that is the genesis of the 
famous Adagia, that most effective introduction to 
Latin studies, which rendered great service to several 
generations, especially after it had been enriched and 
enlarged in later editions. That first work made felt 
the necessity of a thorough acquaintance with Greek; 
that necessity became even more evident when, in 1502, 
Erasmus lighted in Louvain on a manuscript by Lorenzo 
Valla, which gave him the idea of making a thorough 
study of the Bible by comparing it with the Greek 
versions, and establishing a critical text, the only foun- 


‘Ibid., pp. 162-177. 
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dation for all theological research work. He trained 
himself by translating Plutarch’s treatises, and prepared 
the edition of Valla’s manuscript. When in 1504 he left 
Louvain for Paris to have it printed, he bore with him 
the subject for his life-work, to which he devoted all 
the energy of his awakening interest; he had also gained 
his first laurels, and had secured his Prince’s protection 
in consequence of a welcoming speech to Philip the Fair 
on his return from his kingdom of Spain. 


In 1506, one of his protectors in England, J. B. Boerio, 
Henry VII’s physician, offered to Erasmus the chance 
of his life, when he requested him to accompany his 
sons to Italy.’ That journey had an influence on his 
formation which we can hardly gauge: nowadays even 
the rarest documents can be placed at our disposal 
wherever we like; whereas, in those times, a scholan 
had to go about to look for the books he wanted, and 
to avail himself of them wherever they were found. 
To be accurate, the works of the great authors of 
antiquity were then printing in magnificent editions, 
but even those editions were like drugs in the market. 
Fortunate were the scholars who lived or resided in 
Italy, for there manuscripts of the old literature were 
collected by generous patrons, studied carefully by the 
erudite, copied and reproduced in print with such a zeal 
that, with very few exceptions, all the editiones principes 
up to 1505 were published in that country. The exiles 
from the Empire of the East had brought there all their 
documents and their erudition; the authorities were 
having the old sites dug up in search of Laocoons or 
Apollos, and academies had been founded and endowed 
to assist the famous printers in their task. Erasmus 
studied and worked for several months at Venice in the 
house of Aldus Manutius; indeed, in those days a printer 
thought much less of his office, with its cases and 
presses, than of the collection of choice books and the 
comfortable rooms to be placed at the disposal of authors 
who came to study under his hospitable roof. 


It was as a guest of Manutius that Erasmus garnered 


5P. de Nolhac, Hrasme en Italie: Paris, 1898. 


6 J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, 11: Cam- 
bridge, 1908; J. A. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy. The Revival 
of Learning : London, 1882. 
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the astoundingly rich harvest of knowledge, which made 
him a wonder for his own and all subsequent ages. 


| He left that intellectual paradise only at the urgent 
| request of his English friends, who advised him to come 


and accept the position at Court which they expected 
that his friend and protector, Henry VIII, was going 
to offer him in the first weeks of his reign. 


On his long journey across Western Europe, Erasmus 


é rested his mind from the heavy strain of several years, 
by composing an intermezzo. That intellectual scherzo, 


far from being in opposition to his earnest research 
work, was the practical application of his love of truth, 
and yet dainty as a flower, fed with the most exquisite 
elements of wit and learning, of shrewd observation and 
sound common sense. It was a brilliant variation of 
the theme: ‘‘ Be, and not Seem,’’ a criticism of life and 
society, a gentle admonition to men of all ranks, about 
what they pretended to be and what they actually were; 
much more general, and yet keener, than Sebastian 
Brant’s Ship of Fools, it has infinitely more grace and 
lightness and sprightly wit. The composition was 


| offered to his host Thomas More, as a joke to be read 


amongst friends, and far from giving umbrage, it was 


_ welcomed by him, and even sent into the wide world 


with an introductory letter and a title which is a pun 


' on his name, Morie Encomium. 


The little book, published in Paris in 1511, was 
reprinted and sold in 20,000 copies in a few months; 
it found favour as well with the Pope as with the 
humblest of the scholars, and it made Erasmus the 
literary hero of the day. His other works were repro- 
duced all over Europe, whilst he himself, disappointed 
at the King’s short memory, went to study in Cambridge 
under the protection of his great friend John Fisher. 
He worked in Queens’ College at the edition of the New 
Testament, still looking forward to the royal appoint- 
ment which, some years before, he had been led to 
expect. When, however, rumour spread that the Alcala 
Bible was going to be brought out, Erasmus decided on 
publishing at once his edition, which was as good as 
ready. Its publication required an amount of technical 
material mn a staff of qualified correctors, such as no 
printer in London, or Louvain, or Paris could provide. 
It was, therefore, entrusted to John Froben, of Basle, 

B 
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who was willing to undertake the task, and who had 
as collaborators erudite men, like Beatus Rhenanus and 
the Amorbachs, fitted for the Herculean enterprise. 


* * * 


Whilst the book was printing, some of the clear- 
sighted theologians of Louvain caused their misgivings 
to be expressed in a friendly way by the most humanistic 
of their colleagues. On their suggestion Martin van 
Dorp wrote to his well-beloved Master to discourage 
him from bringing about any changes in the text of the 
Vulgate, or from expressing any doubt on the subject, 
especially on the strength of the Greek text, to which he 
denied all pre-eminence. He further dissuaded Erasmus 
from lessening the authority of divines on the people 
by satirical remarks, such as those in the Laus Stultitie, 
the bad effect of which he advised him to counteract 
by writing a Laus Sapientie. Erasmus’s reply seems 
to have satisfied the prompting theologians, but not their 
spokesman; he wrote a rejoinder, which no less a person 
than Thomas More answered. His Apologia covered 
the Laus Stultitie, justified the critical edition of the 
Bible, and concluded a plea for the authority of the 
Greek text by the practical advice to Dorp to start 
learning that language himself.’ 


When, in 1516, the Novum Testamentum came out, 
there was general surprise at the bold, and yet most 
successful, undertaking. It was the first critical, scien- 
tific edition of part of the Bible, aiming at establishing, 
elucidating eek illustrating its text by all that human 
erudition and judgment could offer, preparatory to the 
authoritative interpretation of the Church. Whatever 
helps us to understand the obvious meaning of the Holy 
Books is an inestimable advantage to man; it is as a 
direct preparation of his intelligence for the acceptance 
of the message of God through His Church. The book 
was the more valuable since it brought from its very 
sources the means of studying exegetic and theological 
science at a time when the Liber Sententiarum and the 
Summe were held in such esteem that it almost seemed 
a heresy to consider them as insufficient for an adequate 


7 H. de Vocht, Monumenta Humanistica Lovaniensia : Louvain, 
1934, p. 154, sq. 
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knowledge.* Since this edition was, moreover, intended 
to be an example for all other critical editions of literary 
or scientific documents, its importance in the history 
of civilization is, at least, quite as great as that of the 
printing of the first book by Gutenberg. 


Of course, the Novum Testamentum was not without 
shortcomings, as nobody knew better than Erasmus 
himself; for he started preparing a second and revised 
issue after he had settled in Louvain, where the 
theologians gave him a hearty welcome, and even 
co-opted him as a member of their Faculty.’ He collated 
his text with that of better manuscripts than those 
which had been available for the first edition, whilst 
gathering more information from new sources. For the 
first critical edition of the Novum Testamentum was, in 
Erasmus’s mind, a considerable instalment towards his 
great scheme of renovating Christianity by the intel- 
lectual preparation of the leaders, priests and monks. 
Instead of childishly relying for their religious conviction 
on human tradition and custom, on the authority of 
parents and elders, and having all questions trimly 
answered for them, they were to be prepared by their 
own study and work for the rationabile obsequium, so 
that, in days of trial or trouble, they should find the 
wherewithal to lead their brethren, and solve for them- 
selves all the objections, which vary with time and place. 
They should, above all, find in their intellectual vision 
the energy to shape their moral lives in harmony with 
the divine teachings by the help of God’s grace, which 
is promised to all those who do what they can to deserve 
it. It would allow each of those shepherds to give 
““This noble ensample to his sheep . . . that first he 
wroghte, and afterwards he taughte.’’” 


* * * 


The great purpose which was in Erasmus’s mind in the 
scheming of the edition, never left him whilst he was 
working it out, and that explains the incidental criticisms 
of some practices by which, in the commentaries, he hurt 


8A Bludau, Die beiden ersten Erasmus-Ausgaben des Neuen 
Testaments und ihre Gegner: Fribourg i. B., 1902. 


°H. de Jongh, L’Ancienne Faculté de Théologie de Louvain: 
Louvain, 1911, p. 141. 


” Canterbury Tales, Prologue, 496-97. 
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several members of the religious orders. Unable to see 
his drift, they evinced everywhere a disapproval of his 
works, and were looking out for an occasion to contradict 
him openly. Luther’s revolt brought that opportunity : 
it changed the meaning of those remarks, and as similar 
criticisms were expressed by the Wittemberg Reformer, 
they were taken not as obvious judgments on plain facts, 
but as suspicious signs of collusion. 


Erasmus felt that hostility in the realization of one 
of his greatest plans, the establishing of a Collegium 
Trilingue, in which, according to the reasonable method, 
the indispensable training would be given to all the 
leaders of society. The opposition made by some mem- 
bers of the University, amongst whom the various Orders 
were well represented, was evidently caused by the dread 
that the new institution would be as the knell of the 
old ways and the ringing in of the new. Far from 
palliating the fact, Erasmus boldly proclaimed it by 
editing, in the very brunt of the strife, the Ratio Studii 
Theologie, enunciating the principles on which the real 
and only scientific method of the study of theology and 
of all other branches of human knowledge is to be based. 
It was as the charter of the new School, and was reprinted 
as an introduction to the second edition of his Novwm 
Testamentum.™ 


That second edition roused bitter criticism: first, it 
changed several words in the text for clearness’ sake, 
or as a result of a comparison with the Greek; and, 
moreover, it expressed some doubts about the authen- 
ticity of books or passages. Yet nowadays these same 
doubts are mentioned and discussed in any exegetic 
treatise, and no serious scholar would now dream of 
omitting to compare the text of the Vulgate with that 
of the Greek, or of any other version of the Bible. 


In Louvain the first and wildest adversary was an 
English Franciscan, Edward Lee, who afterwards backed 
Henry VIII in his revolt against Rome, and was rewarded 
by the mitre and the cross that had been Wolsey’s.” 
The question was taken up by Erasmus’s friends and 


1H. de Vocht, Monumenta Humanistica Lovaniensia : Louvain, 
1934, pp. 190, sq., 195, sq. 


2 A Bludau, Die beiden ersten Erasmus-Ausgaben des Neuen 
Testaments und ihre Gegner: Fribourg i. B., 1902, pp. 186, sq. 
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by the Reuchlinists on the one hand, whereas, on the 
other, several members of Orders, who owed him a 
grudge for some years of contradiction, threw themselves 
headlong into the strife. So vehement and merciless was 
their obloquy that they even named Erasmus in the 
pulpit as Luther’s ally, as the author of his writings, 
and as having laid the egg which Luther had hatched. 


Those attacks were merely personal; far from breaking 
off with him, the Theological Faculty kept on excellent 
terms with the scholar, who continued his strenuous 
work in the College of the Lily, in the midst of a group 
of staunchly devoted friends. He formed there several 
young men who afterwards brought lustre to his 
Collegium Trilingue, which prospered beyond all expec- 
tation; he also greatly contributed to the equipment of 
divines, lawyers and scientists; for it was a principle 
with him to extend the benefit of his method to all 
branches of human knowledge, which, with the exception 
of his friend Vives, no other humanist ever thought of : 
he insisted that all knowledge should be derived directly 
from the object itself that is under observation, or from 
unexceptional sources and documents: thanks to him 
Louvain initiated the scientific study of anatomy and 
botany through Vesalius and Dodoneus, of law and history 
through Mudeus and Goes, and of many other branches, 
thus hastening the advent of modern civilization and 
modern life. 


Above all, Erasmus was intent on the great scheme 
for the regeneration of Christianity. To that effect he 
wanted to join to the Bible, that first source of theological 
knowledge, a set of texts of its authoritative exponents, 
the Fathers of the Church, so as to allow any priest 
and any monk to devote himself to study. That he was 
supplying a real want is clear from the extraordinary 
number of the editions of the bulky in-folio of the Novum 
Testamentum, which was reprinted sixty-nine times 
during his lifetime, and one hundred and sixty times 
from 1536 to 1599. The Fathers of the Church, neglected 
by the Italian printers, were available only in manu- 
scripts; they were practically inaccessible to the average 
student; and, even if available, the absence of all identity 
in the conformation of the copies made it almost 
impossible to check any reference. Erasmus started 
looking out for manuscripts which he collated and cor- 
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rected, so as to establish strictly authentic texts; his 
editions are still accounted as excellent in our present 
days of hyper-criticism. Having published the works of 
St. Jerome, St. Athanasius, and St. Basil from 1516 to 
1518 and those of St. Cyprian in 1520, he went to Basle 
in the autumn of 1521 to see to the printing of the various 
volumes, of which the series is so extensive and the 
working out so accurate and minute that it is hard to 
believe that they owe their existence to the weakly 
scholar, who had to study without the wealth of reference- 
material at our disposal, without the facilities for repro- 
ducing documents which we enjoy, not to mention the 
cruel drawback of the lack of artificial light, and of all 
our modern conveniences. Yet there they are: Arnobius, 
1522; St. Hilary, 1523; Prudentius, 1524; St. John 
Chrysostom, 1525; St. Irenzeus, 1526; St. Ambrose (four 
volumes), 1527; Origines, 1527; St. Augustine (ten 
volumes), 1528-29; Lactantius, 1529; St. Gregory of 
Nazianzen, 1531; Haymo, 1533; besides Aristoteles (two 
volumes), 1531. The amount of manuscripts gathered 
for those editions is such that it would suffice to make 
Erasmus’s name immortal, and yet that was no more 
than the starting point of his work, which included the 
formation of the famous Louvain editors: Martin Lips, 
John de Coster, John Vlimmer and others, to whom are 
due many of the stately volumes printed in Basle and 
in Antwerp in the sixteenth century. 


* * * 


Whilst this enormous work was progressing, Erasmus 
carried on a lively correspondence with all the great men 
of his day, and found the time to write an apologia to 
silence one or other of his contradictors. For since the 
German Reformers often quoted his criticisms, he was 
held in suspicion, and his writings were sifted with a 
malicious intent by many Catholics, who did not refrain 
from openly attacking him. They were not, left un- 
answered, or if it did not seem worth while writing a 
special tract, they were mentioned in one of the Colloquia. 
That book had been started, it seems, in Paris as school- 
dialogues for his pupils; after years of oblivion they were 
pecngts as Formule Colloquiorum (1518). As the little 

ook proved very popular, Erasmus deigned to. recognize 
it as his own in 1522, shaping it into a manual to impart 
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to the growing generation a healthy view of life and a 
warning of all danger: abuses were pointed out, wrong 
opinions corrected, pretence mercilessly exposed. By 
sketching their features in that famous portrait gallery 
of contemporaries he conferred immortality on some 
enemies as well as on friends. Hardly any book in those 
times could be compared in popularity to those colloquies, 
of which the number increased as years went on. No 
one of his works has been judged more severely: it 
contains, indeed, a sort of abstract of his opinions; thus: 
actual piety does not necessarily consist in outward 
actions; the cult of relics and pilgrimages is not indis- 
eee to a life of devotion; religious orders should 

e poor; monks ought to stay in their convents; priests 
and bishops should actually lead and rule their flocks; 
marriage is not equivalent to perdition; and many other 
statements which have since been accepted generally, if 
not sanctioned, by authority. Certainly, the lives of 
some religious persons are bitterly criticized in this book, 
as in many others by Erasmus; still he is not the only 
one by far to make complaints on that subject: they 
are found as well in the Canterbury Tales as in the 
writings of St. Thomas More, and of all clear-sighted 
authors of those centuries; and the frank and courageous 
acknowledgment made by Adrian VI, in a letter destined 
to be read by Chieregati to the German Princes and 
Authorities assembled at Nuremberg in 1523, cruelly 
illustrates their pertinence.* The fact that Erasmus 
wrote all those criticisms in a class-book shows that he 


‘did not intend them as an attack, but as a preventive 


remedy to keep boys from falling into evil through 
ignorance. Its entry on the list of the Index does not 
necessarily imply that the book is bad or unjust; for 
those criticisms had evidently become irrelevant after 
some time, as they sound quite irrelevant nowadays; 
indeed, the evil against which the boys of 1525 had to 
be warned, has long since become a thing of the past, 
and that, to be sure, would please nobody more than 
Erasmus himself. 


Indeed, the very purpose for which they were written 
necessarily gave to the Colloquia and even to the Laus 


- -3H. de Vocht,. Literae Virorum Eruditorum ad Franciscum 


Craneveldium, 1522-1528 : Louvain, 1928, p. 92, sq. 
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Stultitia, a merely transitory value, hardly outlasting 
the circumstances that had called them into existence; 
if they had not been invested with the inimitable wit 
and grace of their author, they would have long been 
forgotten, like so many other pamphlets and tracts. It 
explains how sincere and straightforward efforts, devised 
for good, may be put to evil use, as is further shown 
by one of those Colloquia, the Peregrinatio Religionis 
Ergo, 1526. Erasmus describes in it two pilgrimages 
which he undertook himself, one to Canterbury with 
John Colet, the other to Walsingham with Robert 
Aldridge; he criticizes the extravagant cult of relics, 
especially those of a doubtful authenticity, as well as 
the enormous wealth accumulated in shrines and churches 
without any bearing whatever on real devotion. Ten 
years after that colloquy was edited, it was translated 
by order of Cromwell with a view to prepare the popular 
mind to look upon the spoliation of those riches as a 
natural thing, thanks to Erasmus’s authority. Still, 
Erasmus never intended the abolishing of a righteous 
cult, although used to excess; and if he had foreseen that 
the Royal Commissioners sent to Walsingham would 
make use of the text of his colloquy for their ‘‘ queries,”’ 
he would have refrained from writing what might have 
become a pretext to ruin the sanctuary, where he himself 
had offered a tablet with a Carmen Votivum on one of 
his pilgrimages.” 


* * * 


That same distinction between a good thing and the 
abuse made of it, characterizes his relations with Luther. 
If, in the beginning, Erasmus took the Wittemberg 
movement as a help towards his own great scheme, he 
soon perceived that, whereas he tried to build up a truer 
religion on a better and deeper understanding, Luther 
was intent on breaking down the whole edifice. Erasmus 
considered moral evil as resulting from a lack of proper 
understanding, and, consequently, from _ insufficient 
energy in the use of one’s free will according to God’s 
law and with His help. Luther considered evil as a 
natural result of man’s perverse will, which nothing 
could prevent except God’s predestination. Erasmus 


4H. de Vocht, The Earliest English Translations of Erasmus’s 
Colloquia, 1586-1566 : Louvain, 1928, pp. al.-li. 
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rouses man up to intellectual life and to moral strife; 
Luther plunges him down into mystic passivity and 


‘despondency. Consequently when, after having tried in 


vain to lead back the forlorn sheep by advocating 
kindness and leniency, Erasmus was at length brought 
to enter the lists, he did not discuss any dogma or 
precept, but aimed at the core of Protestantism, and 
wrote De Libero Arbitrio. Luther saw himself compelled 
to expose, in his De Servo Arbitrio, what afterwards 
Se to be the germ of destruction of his creed: since 

e denied the freedom of the will directed by the intelli- 
gence, he could only proclaim the uselessness of all 
human endeavour, and advocate the passive expectation 
of God’s hand.” 

Events soon proved the truth of Erasmus’s foresight : 
vows were considered as dissolved, and the wealth of 
abbeys and convents secured the interest of the lords 
temporal in Reformation; they soon introduced the 
tyranny of an imposed creed, which had never been 
known before. Erasmus himself lived to experience it: 
in 1529 his former friend CEcolampadius made it impos- 
sible for him to stay any longer in Basle, and the old 
scholar fled almost like a thief to the imperial town, 
Fribourg. He worked there at his editions of the Fathers, 
and at the last of his great works, the Ecclesiastes sive 
de Ratione Concionandi. When that book was finished 
in 1535, he went, as he thought, only for a short while, 
to Basle before returning to Brabant, where he wished to 
spend his last days with his friends in Louvain. Illness, 
unfortunately, overtook him, and he only once crossed 
the threshold of his friend Froben. Spring brought 
decline instead of relief; and after several months’ 
lingering, he passed away during the night between July 
11th and 12th, 1536. He was buried in the Old Minster, 
which, with the town of Basle, had gone to the 
Reformers; so that it has been said that he died a 
Protestant. Still, it is not the place of one’s grave that 
counts for one’s salvation. It is, moreover, ascertained 
that from September 1535, Erasmus had been assisted 
by Lambertus Coomans, a young man who had been in 
Cardinal Enckevoirt’s service in Rome. After his 
master’s death, he studied and was ordained a priest, 


4 H. Grisar, Luther: Fribourg i. B., 1911-12; O. Scheel, Martin 
Luther: Tubingen, 1921-30. 
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thanks to the money which Erasmus had bequeathed 
to him for the purpose; he became a canon and dean 
in his native town Turnhout: he proclaimed, wherever 
he could, that Erasmus had died in his arms as a devout 
Catholic with an invocation to our Lady on his lips.” 


* * * 


It is true, there are statements in Erasmus’s books 
which seem hazardous, and which have often been 
quoted against his orthodoxy. On examination they are 
found to refer to matters which, in his time, were still 
open to discussion; like anybody else, he had a right 
to express what he considered to be most consistent and 
most conducive to the general welfare. It would be sheer 
injustice to condemn him for not having complied with 
the decisions of the Council of Trent that settled those 
questions twenty years and more after his death. On 
that head an unequivocal testimony is provided by the 
immense bulk of his work, and by the spirit that 
animates it. As to a judgment on him, nobody has more 
right and more ability to give it than his contemporaries, 
who were acquainted with all the circumstances in 
which he lived and acted. Amongst them, who could 
be more qualified than Adrian VI, his countryman, and 
his first protector in Louvain: in 1523 he invited the 
great humanist to come to Rome and to advise him in 
the management of the Church. So did Paul IV who, 
in 1535, offered him the dignity of Cardinal, and wished 
him to prepare the General Council with men like 
Sadolet, Pole and Giberti. Equally conclusive is Fisher’s 
warm friendship and the outspoken testimony of Thomas 
More who, up to his last years, remained in close con- 
nection with Erasmus, not by written word, but by the 
spoken messages of faithful amanuenses, who journeyed 
two or three times a year from. Basle or Fribourg to the 
hospitable house at Chelsea.” When Tyndale reproaches 
him for condemning the sayings which he excuses in his 
** derling ’’ Erasmus, More replies: ‘‘ hadde I founde 
with Erasmus my derling the shrewde entent and pur- 


1% H. de Vocht, Literae Virorum Eruditorum ad. Franciscum 
Craneveldium, 1522-1528: Louvain, 1928, p. 694. 


” H. de Vocht, Literae Virorum Eruditorum ad Franciscum 
Craneveldium, 1522-1528 : Louvain, 1928, pp. 469, 481, 620. 
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pose that I fynde in Tyndall: Erasmus my derlyng 
should be no more my derlyng. But I fynde in Erasmus 
my derlyng that he detesteth and abhorreth the errours 
and heresies that Tyndall playnly teacheth and abideth 
by, and therefore Erasmus my derlyng shalbe my dere 
derling stil.’’** That intimate connection of the two great 
men, far from being a secret, was asserted most 
emphatically in an epitaph on Erasmus by Goclenius’ 
friend and successor in the Trilingue of Louvain, Peter 
Nannius :” 


De Moro & ERAsmo. 


Vivebat in pectusculo Mori sui 
Erasmus ille seculi nostri decus. 
Vivebat in precordijs Erasmicis 
Morus, Britanniz unicum lumen sue. 
Vitamque mutuabat alter alteri, 
Aliena uterque non sua vixit anima. 
Mirum nihil si mortuo Moro, mori 
Voluit Erasmus, nequijt ultra vivere. 


* * * 


Through More, Erasmus had kept in close touch with 
England, where lived several of his patrons, such as 
Warham, Fox and Tunstall; they regularly sent their 
tribute to the great scholar, whom they had wished to 
be connected with their country more effectually than 
by the mere rectory of Aldington. They provided at 
least part of the means to fulfil his great scheme of 
renovating Christianity, not by passion or compulsion, 
but by the free choice of intelligence helped and guided 
by God’s revelation and His grace. That intellectual 
devotion lives in the Society of Jesus, that eminently 
“* intellectual ’’ order; it regenerated several Catholic 
countries where humanism flowered into saints like 
Francis of Sales; it led up to that wonderful event in 
history, the Council of Trent, from which the Church 
rose stronger and purer. That spirit of intellectualism 
is still the characteristic of the life of the Church: in 
an age of mystic pantheism and cloudy determinism, 
she brought out, clearer than ever, the assertion of a 


% The Works of Sir Thomas More: London, 1557, p. 422 B. 
% Catalogi Duo Operum D. Erasmi: Antwerp, 1537, f O 8 r. v. 
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God-Man born to the world by the Virgin conceived 
immaculately, and proclaimed the infallibility of the 
Pope. Rationalism, that cancer of faith, has roused in 
her the admirable Biblical Schools. When in other 
creeds, religion dwindles into a passionate obstinacy, in 
flagrant contradiction with science, Catholic faith, based 
on the rationabile obsequium, instead of excluding 
erudition, considers it as the complement, as the per- 
fection, of a deep devotion, both being directed, though 
by different ways to one Truth. Erasmus is one of the 
finest examples of that marvellous power of the Christian 
spirit rightly understood, which serves its Divine Master 
by bringing to bear all the intellectual energy of which 
one is capable for the welfare of one’s fellow-men and 
the glory of God. And that spirit is distinctly felt by 
all the noble minds, not only within the Church, but 
even amongst those nations that were severed from her 
four centuries ago, as, ever since that time, their 
Newmans and Chestertons and Joergensens have come 
to knock humbly for admission into the fold entrusted 
to the care of St. Peter’s successor. 
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LAUDEMUS VIROS GLORIOSOS 
By THE Rev. Puaitie Hucues, L.Sc.Hist. 


NCE more an Education Bill engages the passionate 
interest of the Catholic community, and the atti- 
tude of the English State to the religious training 
of the children of the nation begins again to be 

the subject of discussion. It is just over a hundred years 
since the State first turned its attention to the matter 
of education. It is perhaps not a waste of space to outline 
the story of its policy in that century. 


E. 


To go back just a hundred years is to come upon an 
England drunk with hope, or rather drunk with what 
it took for the first realization of hopes long nurtured 
through years of black despair. The miracle had hap- 
pened and the forty years of Tory ascendancy were over. 
Parliamentary Reform was an accomplished fact, the 
slaves in the West Indies were free, the jobbery of the 
hundred little oligarchies in the provincial cities had 
been swept away and upon the poor whose enthusiasm, 
since the days of Peterloo, had contributed so largely 
to the visible signs of victory, was securely fastened the 
new scientific Poor Law. It was now four years since 
the golden age had begun, and as the eyes of idealists 
and simple men generally were held, they saw not as 
yet that Whigs in the thirties of the nineteenth century 
were what Whigs had been in the eighties of the 
eighteenth century and indeed what Whigs had always 
been since the great days of the first Lord Shaftesbury 
and 1688. 


Hence the continuance of hope, with Chartism about 
to show faintly dark on the near horizon. Hence a 
movement to interest the government of the enlightened 
age in the education of the mass of its citizens. Petitions 
to this end began to come in, and in 1833 parliament 
had voted £20,000 to assist certain voluntary associations 
which, since the beginning of the century, had been 
hard at work building schools for the poor and equipping 
them with teachers and a primitive apparatus. Grants 

cs) 
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were now to be made in aid of building, but only on 

condition that an amount equal to the grant was raised 

by —. subscription. The age in which we live had 
y begun. 

Catholivs, in the hopeful England of 1833, were an 
utterly insignificant minority. Their actual profit from 
the Emancipation Act which, four years earlier, a for- 
midable democratic movement in Ireland had forced on 
the late Tory government was necessarily slight. The 
peers among them took their seats in the House of Lords, 
a literal handful of the Catholic gentry were elected to 
the House of Commons, the bishops warned the faithful 
against the ambitions and worldliness to which the new 
freedom would now expose them, and that was all, for 
few and far between were the Catholics qualified to vote, 
and nowhere were such Catholics sufficiently numerous 
to be matter for an election agent’s concern. That the 
grant voted for schools in 1833 left Catholics unassisted 
and went in its entirety to the two great Protestant 
Societies can then hardly have been matter for surprise 
or disappointment to the newly-inlawed papists. There 
were, of course, at the time Catholic day schools, too, 
in the slums of all the great cities, fifty or sixty such 
schools in all, and a share of the grant would have been 
welcome. 

So matters remained for the next fourteen years 
(1833-1847). In those fourteen years the parliamentary 
grant gradually increased, a Committee of the Privy 
Council for Education was sét up to administer the 
grant and secure uniformity of school administration and 
teaching practice, the first training colleges were opened, 
the “‘ pupil teacher ” and the ‘‘ Queen’s Scholarship ”” 
were devised, and ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Inspector ’’—eléments 
of a régime that has lasted down to our own time. The 
essential elements of what was to be for seventy years 
the English system of elementary education were thus 
already determined when, in the December of 1847 the 
patience of the rare Catholic politician of the time— 
Charles Langdale—won its reward and Catholic schools, 
too, were given a place in the system to be henceforward 
sharers in the annual grant and subject to the inspection 
of the State’s officials. 


A second stage of the development had begun. It was 
to last another twenty-three years (1847-1870). 
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II. 


These twenty-three years lie within the heart of 
Victorian England. It was the period in which most 
of the men who are to-day our rulers in State and in 
Church were born. It was the heyday of the curious 
political alliance that called itself the Liberal Party. 
For a scarcely broken continuity of twenty-seven years 
this combination of aristocrats who were Whigs, mer- 
chant. princes or industrialists pragmatically Liberal, 
and thinkers who were Radicals kept the favour of the 
new middle class voter whom the Act of 1832 had called 
into being and indeed enthroned. From 1847 to 1874 
it was this coalition that, in the main, governed: the 
England of Palmerston, of Cobden, of John Bright and 
of Disraeli too, es anxiously, holding together a 
Toryism whose history in all that generation resembled 
very closely that of modern Oxford’s rowing. To fix 
the age with names still more familiar, to show its 
relation with what was before it and with what now is, 
it was in 1847 that O’Connell died and in the closing 
year 1874, the year that saw the first great Liberal defeat, 
Mr. Chesterton was born. 


In another sphere the twenty-seven years are the 
— when the State Church reaped so splendid a 
arvest from the spiritual and intellectual revival whose 
sowing was in the previous age. For the year in which 
the first parliamentary grant was made for elementary 
education was also the year of Keble’s famous sermon 
at the Oxford Assizes. By 1847 the Oxford Movement 
had accomplished its chief task. Through it there had 
been given to the tiny Catholic minority—matter scarcely 
apt for such a form—some of the best minds of that 
generation. To the Church that was actually the theatre 
of the Movement it gave a new conception of its own 
nature and a new life that was to have an immense 
effect on the future development of education. The 
time was ripe for the work of such a prelate as Samuel 
Wilberforce, Bishop first of Oxford and then of Win- 
chester (1847-1873). The church of whose survival friend 
and foe alike were, in 1833, extremely doubtful, showed 
itself in 1870 stronger, more spiritually active and more 
generally a power in the national life than at any period 
since its formation. And this despite the continuous 
tule of Liberal governments. For while the Whigs, 
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latitudinarian by a necessity of their nature, were rarely 
good churchmen (nor had they any love for the new 
Oxford gospel), the Liberals were Nonconformist and 
the Radicals, where they did not come from the Non- 
conformist bodies that are not Christian, were Deists 
and Secularists. 


The period was, everywhere, one of continual conflict 
between the ecclesiastical principle and the secular 
principle, and that not least within the established 
church itself. In every department of the national life 
the ascendancy and privilege of the State Church, which 
had retained the administrative abuses of its medieval 
predecessor when it shed its fundamental doctrine, was 
attacked. It seemed to be the last great refuge of 
sinecure and exemption, and was thereby a source of 
continuous irritation to the Nonconformist, who felt it 
as aN oppression, and to the philosophic reformer for 
whom it was a parasitic anachronism. 


Tractarianism had no doubt, for the Churchman, done 
much to strengthen the traditional position that the 
Church of England was the natural educator of the 
nation. It brought a new strength to those who sup- 
ported the system of schools in which the teacher taught 
religious knowledge, schools State supported and indeed 
State inspected, but independent of other State control. 
On the other side forces of a different kind were no less 
active and no less powerfully strengthening the old 
secularist tradition that had come to the political 
Radicals from the French Revolution. These were the 
years in which the development of the physical sciences 
began to transform the views of a great section of the 
educated and less educated and half-educated and 
uneducated world towards revealed religion. It is not 
necessary to recall more than the appearance of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species in 1858 and Huxley’s famous duel with 
Bishop Wilberforce in 1864 to fix the period as that in 
which it first began to be accepted by a literature-bred 
generation, as innocent of philosophy (not to mention 
theology) as it was of science, that between science and 
dogmatic religion there is an eternal conflict and that 
the two are irreconcilable. Here was a further new force 
to complicate and embitter the proceedings once the 
nation began to rearrange its educational system on any 
definite principles. 
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Finally, 1847 was the crucial year of the greatest of 
all Irish famines, and it marked the beginning of a new 
Irish invasion of this country. For a good sixty years 
already there had been a steady movement of the Irish 
| into England, a movement of craftsmen very largely, 
like those Irish handloom weavers who filled the 
Manchester streets and turned out to cheer in their own 
ancient tongue the contingents of Reformers marching 
to Peterloo. These had been driven abroad by the 
economic failure that went with the Union and by the 
oppression of the first years of the long Orange adminis- 
tration in Dublin. But now there came, hundreds of 
thousands of them within a few years, the fever-stricken 
victims of the famine, the ruined peasants, poor with 
a poverty that startled even the Catholic priests inured 
to the horrors of the contemporary slums. The heroes 
of the century’s one undoubted democratic victory, the 
Emancipation Act of 1829, disfranchised in punishment 
of their hardihood, were now, in the way of justice, 
thrown back upon the land of their oppressors. 


In a matter of a very few years they added enormously 
to the Church’s numerical strength in England and they 
changed its character entirely. Manning would never 
have been able to speak of his flock as four-fifths Irish 
had it not been for the great flight from the Famine of 
1847. By the end of the period we are considering the 
worst days of these immigrants’ poverty were over, and, 
thanks to this mass of Irish Catholics, the Reform Act 
of 1867 made a substantial difference to the voting power 
and political importance of Catholicism in England. 


es 

= III. 

a During these years, thanks to the different religious 
7g | bodies, the number of elementary schools continued 
th | steadily to increase. The Newcastle Commission reported 
in | im 1861 that there were in all nearly 25,000 schools in 
ed | the country not conducted for profit. Of these 7,646 were 
on | Subject to the government inspection and eighty-two per 
nd | cent. to ninety-one per cent. of these had been established 
at | and were being maintained by the Church of England. 
ce | few children stayed at school after eleven and the average 
he | Child had no more than four years’ schooling in all. The 
ny | Government had spent four and a half millions since 


their first intervention nearly thirty years earlier. The 
c 
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Voluntary bodies had spent as much again. The annual 
cost of educating a child varied from twenty-eight to 
thirty shillings. It was met partly by the fees paid by 
the pupil, partly by a government grant, and partly by 
the subscriptions of those interested in maintaining the 
schools, Churchmen, Nonconformists or Catholics, as 
the case might be. No school received the grant which 
did not provide sixty per cent. of the entire cost of 
maintenance and seventy-five per cent. of the building 
cost. From 1853 the annual government grant per child 
had varied from three to six shillings. It was given 
on condition that the school’s income from other sources 
amounted to at least twelve shillings per head, that the 
attendance reached one hundred and ninety-two days in 
the year, that a Certificated Teacher was employed, and 
that three-fourths of the children passed an annual 
examination. And the premises and apparatus had to 
satisfy the inspector. 


The system satisfied nobody. Whence the Newcastle 
Commission set up by the short-lived Tory government 
of 1858. It was to Palmerston that it reported, and to 
that economical cabinet where Gladstone sat as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Faced, as the cabinet was, 
with a serious foreign situation and the consequent need 
to maintain armies and fleet, one alone ofrthe report’s 
counsels was really welcome to it. This was the advice 
that henceforward the grant should be paid according 
to the progress of each child ascertained by annual 
examination. So began the famous system of ‘‘ payment 
by results ’’ which was to lie so heavily on elementary 
education for another thirty years. 

Meanwhile the controversies went on. How and to 
what extent should the State supervise the schools it 
assisted? Should rates be drawn on as well as taxes? 
Should the State continue to promote education through 
denominational schools where the right of religious 
minorities were protected by a conscience clause, or 
should the State itself set up schools—free schools—sup- 
ported entirely out of public money, schools in which the 
education should be entirely secular? Whence associations 
and leagues of all kinds, and almost every year private 
bills—and sometimes government bills—to promote some 
desired reform. The Elementary School still stood in 
no sort of relation with any institution other than the 
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religious bodies when the general election of 1868, ending 
the third of Lord Derby’s brief administrations, ended 
with it a government Education Bill. The Liberal Party 
came back to power with a majority of one hundred and 
twelve, and, a powerful element in it, the group of 
Radicals whose centre was Birmingham and who 
proceeded to organize ‘‘ to make the government go 
faster ’’—their own words. 


IV. 


Some kind of far-reaching legislation was inevitable. 
The controversies of twenty years and more were bound 
to produce it sooner or later. The Reform Act of 1867 
had doubled the electorate and the new electors were 
the urban working classes, many of them illiterate. 
‘* We must educate our masters,’’ one of that Act’s most 
famous opponents had declared. It was known that, 
despite the magnificent work of the existing Voluntary 
Schools, many children were utterly without schooling, 
and it was suspected that these were in number equal 
to those on the school rolls. Education was one of the 
first things to which the new government must apply 
itself. Its Radical supporters prepared to impose their 
plan. 


Their idea was simple. For every child in the country 
a place in school should be provided. Where new schools 
were needed to carry this ideal into practice the State 
should build them and should maintain them out of 
public monies. Elementary education should be uni- 
versal, free, unsectarian and compulsory. The partisans 
of this ideal formed themselves into the National 
Education League. Forty members of parliament joined 
in it and between three and four hundred ministers 
of religion! Twenty men of Birmingham alone sub- 
scribed £14,000 to it and a campagin of propaganda 
began. It was at a great meeting in Birmingham that 
the League was launched and, incidentally, showed that 
it understood its dislike of the religion taught in the 
existing schools much more clearly than its own ideal 
of unsectarianism. It is worth while to delay to quote 
some of the highly diverse definitions given on this one 
occasion by the popes of the new religion now in fieri. 
The Venerable John Sandford, Archdeacon of Coventry, 
preferred ‘‘ undenominational ’’ to ‘‘ unsectarian.’’ Pro- 
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fessor Fawcett said it did not mean “‘ secular.” It left 
managers free to order Bible-reading without note or 
comment. On the other hand, George Dawson said the 
aim was for an education ‘‘ purely secular. Disguise 
it as you may, to that complexion you must come at 
last.’’ It was, however, left to A. J. Mundella, M.P. for 
Sheffield, and a future (Liberal) education minister, to 
scale the last heights, declaring “‘ All truth is holy. The 
order, system and cleanliness of a school are the most 
religious influences, I think, that can be brought to bear.’”! 

Those who had in forty years of continuous financial 
sacrifice built up the existing system of Voluntary 
schools, the only schools in existence, replied to the 
Radical secularist in kind. A National Education Union 
was formed (November, 1869) and through all that winter 
the fight between League and Union raged. By the time 
the government was ready to introduce its Bill (February, 
1870) the whole country was in an upheaval of the most 
violent kind, passions were loosened and the Radicals 
made no secret of their aim to banish religious education 
altogether from any school to whose maintenance there 
went a penny of the public money. 

This is not the place to tell the story of the Act of 1870.* 
There is only space to note that, as it passed, the Bill was a 
compromise, its most famous clause a sop to the Radicals 
whom the Government dared not disown and whose 
ideals it dared not adopt. It was the original intention of 
the framers of the Bill that the local school board should 
decide the character of the religious instruction to be 
given in the new type of school about to be set up—an 
intention well in keeping with the policy, traditional 


1 It is impossible here not to quote from Disraeli: ‘‘ I went 
this morning to the H. of Comm. and saw Mr. Chamberlain 
who looked, and spoke, like a cheesemonger, and the other new 
lights ; Mundellia, who looked like an old goat on Mount Haemus, 
and other dreadful beings.’’—Life (1929), II, 1460. 

* A story which, curiously enough, no one has ever told in 
so far as the Act affected Catholics. From the lives of the great 
ecclesiastics of the period the matter of elementary education 
is totally absent—not that these bishops were uninterested, 
but because their biographers were out of touch with the 
realities of their heroes’ careers. Mr. Snead Cox alone is an 
exception to this rule and the chapter “ The Fight for the 
a ” in his life of Cardinal] Vaughan is a very valuable 
recor 
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since the State’s first intervention in 1839, of neutrality 
in all that concerned the teaching of religion. This first 
intention, in the face of the known demands of their 
Radical supporters, the government were forced to 
abandon. In its place they accepted the plan devised 
by Mr. Cowper-Temple, that in the new board schools 
(to call them by the name they were to bear for a 
generation) ‘‘ No religious catechism or religious formu- 
lary which is distinctive of any partcular denomination 
shall be taught in the school.’’ The religious lesson was 
retained, but with the Bible for its sole text-book.* The 
Liberal Government had devised a new religion for the 
million or so children it desired to educate. This new 
religion—as truly ‘‘ the school board’s religion ’’ as the 
Church of England was what Elizabethan statutes des- 
cribed it, namely, ‘‘ The Queen’s religion ’’—the Liberal 
Government was to endow generously. It was to acquire 
an extraordinary prestige, and, part henceforward of the 
official furniture of the Board of Education, to be, as 
that government department evolved, a dominant factor 
in the mind of the administrators of all subsequent 
legislation. 


Call it what you like, ‘‘ Unsectarianism,’’ ‘‘ Cowper- 
Templeism,’’ call it X or Q, henceforward there were 
to be in the eye of the law two kinds of citizens, those 
whom X or Q suited and those whom it did not. The 
first class the State was to bless, and under that blessing 
they were to thrive—and to thrive at the expense, in 
part, of the idealists who had been the first workers in 
the education field, who had been for half a century the 
bearers of the greater part of the burden, and who still 
clung to their ideals as the Q men clung to theirs. 
Here, surely, is the radix omnium malorum—the State 
patronage of its own religious creation and the conse- 
quent inevitable penalizing of all who will not bow down 
to it. But I am leaving History for Commentary. Let us 


' 8 The Radical aim was shown without pretence of concealment 
in the speech of George Dixon, member for Birmingham and 
the leader of the group, when, during the debates, he declared 
of clause 7 that its effect ‘‘ would be materially to strengthen 
denominationalism, and he thought that the object ought rather 
to have been to check its growth and weaken its influence so 
that it might ultimately vanish from the land.” 
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return to the less privileged ground of merely recording 
comment. 


One of the first to understand and to expose the real 
nature of ‘‘ undenominational religion ’’ was the acute 
Disraeli. Previous speakers had forced from the 
anguished High Churchman who was the leader of 
the Government passionate denials that he considered 
the mere use of the Bible as a reading book to be 
religious instruction in any real sense of the word. 
Religious instruction there was going to be in the new 
schools. The country as a whole had shown itself 
opposed to a purely secular system of education. But 
the religion taught was to be the unsectarian Bible lesson. 
Disraeli’s criticism was made during the committee 
stage, June 16th, 1870: ‘‘ There are but few of us,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ who read chapters in either the Old or the New 
Testament who do not require comment, and sometimes 
considerable comment upon them. . . . Although no 
creed or catechism of any denomination is to be intro- 
duced, yet the schoolmaster would have the power and 
opportunity of teaching, and explaining the Holy 
Scripture when he reads. Now he cannot do this 
without drawing some inferences and some conclusions 
and what will these inferences and conclusions be but 
dogmas? ... You will not entrust the priest or the 
presbyter with the privilege of expounding the Holy 
Scripture to the scholars; but for that purpose you are 
inventing and establishing a new sacerdotal class.”’ 


V 


What did the Act of 1870 do for the existing Voluntary 
schools? It gave them a place in the national system 
if they chose to take it. They could continue to teach 
in accordance with the successive codes. They would 
be subject to inspection and must accept certain con- 
ditions as to suitability of staff and of premises. And, 
most important of all, the grant made to them would 
be greatly increased. Hence George Dixon’s bitter 
complaint. For the Catholics the new grant did more 
than for any other of the voluntary bodies, for the simple 
reason that no other religious society in the country was 
so poor, and none educated so large a proportion of the 
class whose poverty verged on destitution. The Prime 
Minister himself certified to this when, in the House of 
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Commons, he spoke of the Catholics as presenting the 
most difficult case of all since ‘‘ their children form 
probably a tenth, an eighth or even a sixth of the 
educated destitution.’’ This section of the taxpayers of 
the country, no more than one twenty-fifth of the popu- 
lation, and a section that possessed very few wealthy 
people, was already voluntarily educating a sixth of 
what destitute children were educated. There is good 
evidence in support of Gladstone’s contention from the 
proportion of free places in the various schools. No 
schools, not even the board schools, were as yet free. 
This reform only came in 1891. But in 1833 it was 
shown that while in the Wesleyan schools .83 per cent. 
only of the places were free, in the Church schools 2.64, 
and in the board schools 4.16, in the Catholic schools 
the proportion of free places was 13.11, and this although 
the fees charged there were the lowest of all. If need 
were in any way the measure of the claim that any one 
section has on the State, to none should aid have been 
given more generously than to this small impoverished 
Catholic minority. 


The campaign of which the Act of 1870 was the centre 
found the ee of the Voluntary Schools at a dis- 
advantage, and particularly the Catholics. In December, 
1869, the Vatican Council began its great work and by 
the time the bishops had returned the Bill was law. It 
is always foolish to read past history as though its 
actors acted with all the experience that only the further 
course of years has brought to later generations. Had 
the bishops been at home it is difficult to see that they 
could materially have influenced the Bill’s development. 
They did what they could. Ullathorne notably who, in 
a great meeting at Birmingham, in the very heart of 
the enemy camp, stated uncompromisingly the Catholic 
belief in the necessity of religious education and declared 
that should the proposed secular schools be established 
not a single Catholic child would ever enter them. From 
Rome itself, by correspondence, the hierarchy directed 
the tactics of the Catholic Poor School Committee. A 
Crisis Fund was raised and over £50,000 collected to 
improve the existing schools where necessary. Once the 
bishops were home the question that faced them was 
whether or not to come into the new scheme. Thanks 
largely to Manning they decided to co-operate. It is 
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hard to see what else they could have done. Even with 
the increased grant the burden of the schools was to 
weigh down Catholic life for another sixty years. 
Without the grant those years would not impossibly 
have seen every Catholic school in the country closed 
and the children forced into non-Catholic schools under 
the compulsory clauses of the new Act. 


VI. 


We are still under the régime of the Act of 1870— 
enjoying the benefits and suffering the inequalities of that 
famous dual system which began when the government 
invented ‘‘ unsectarianism’’ and which is based on accep- 
tance or non-acceptance of the new religion. It may 
perhaps not be without interest to recall how the system 
worked in those now far-off days of the later nineteenth 
century, the heroic age surely of Catholic Action in this 
country, an age whose ultimate heroes are not the bishops 
nor the clergy but the wretchedly poor Catholics, about 
whose housing in the slums few as yet cared, against 
the unjust conditions of whose employment no one as 
yet protested, but who clung steadfastly to the principle 
that in education outside the Catholic school lay danger 
to their faith and who therefore gave of their scanty 
wages, and gave liberally, to build and maintain the 
Catholic school. 


The Act, intended in the words of Forster, its author, 
‘““to supplement and not to supersede’’ the existing 
voluntary schools, soon began to work against them and 
this of its own nature, quite independently of the 
ferocious anti-denominational spirit in which, often 
enough, it was administered. The supporters of the 
voluntary schools made astonishing efforts to keep them 
abreast of the new board schools upon which the public 
money began to be lavished. In twenty years the 
number of their schools rose from 8,798 to 14,761,‘ while 
in the same period the school boards built 4,747 schools. 
Then the cost of education began steadily to rise. In 
1870 it was, in the voluntary schools, £1 5s. 5d. per 
child per annum, in 1882 £1 14s. 6d. The Board School 
education at £2 1s. 6d. was more expensive still. Of the 


4 — Schools from 383 in 1871 to 693 in 1879 and 951 
in 1891. 
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£1 14s. 6d. paid on behalf of the child in the voluntary 
school 11s: 11d., under the most favourable conditions, 
had to be found by the management. Catholics did not 
enjoy the most favourable conditions. Some Jeremy 
Bentham among the bureaucrats had devised a scheme 
by which the willing horse would be kept hard at work. 
Only if the management raised annually a sum higher 
than 17s. 6d. per child per annum did the government 
grant ever exceed that figure. Payment was still by 
results, but a school which achieved one hundred per 
cent. per scholar could not receive more than 17s. 6d., 
whatever the amount its efficiency had earned, unless 
it was rich enough to show an income of its own of more 
than that amount. Few Catholic schools were so rich. 


‘“Tt became manifest,’’ says Professor Adamson, 
writing away from the controversies, half a century 
after the events, ‘‘ that under the conditions then 
operating, the virtual extinction of denominational 
instruction, if not of religious education itself, in public 
elementary schools was only a question of time . . . the 
contest was too unequal.’’ The italics are mine—for 
contest describes exactly what was happening and the 
Act of 1870 had inaugurated it. ‘‘ It does not seem just 
or expedient,’’ said a Royal Commission, surveying. the 
results of eighteen years’ working of the Act of 1870, “‘ to 
allow the voluntary system to be destroyed by the com- 
petition of board schools possessing unlimited resources 
at their command.”’ 

Little wonder that ‘‘ the denominationalists were cowed 
by the Opposition.’’ The story of how the Catholics were 
roused and girded themselves anew for further effort 
must be read in the life of Herbert Vaughan who, in 
1884, began a new era for them when he founded the 
Voluntary Schools’ Association. It began timorously 
enough, merely asking an increase of the dole, and 
making no claim for rights. The Tablet, for example, 
could deprecate ‘‘ the inconvenient boldness of demands 
for justice.’’ But gradually new courage came. The 
additional reliefs of the Acts of 1891 and 1897 were taken 
gratefully, but for what they were. The Cardinal 
recognized that it was relief indeed, but noted that ‘‘ it 
rested on no principle.’ ‘‘ From 1892 the Catholic 
leaders were no longer content to ask for a further 


dole for their schools,’’ says the Cardinal’s biographer. 
D 
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‘* They asked instead that all those giving the instruction 
required by the State, under the conditions imposed by 
the State, should be treated alike.’”’ The very name 
‘* Voluntary ”’ stood for a religious disability too long 
endured. It recorded an historic injustice. Again to 
quote, in evidence of the new spirit of those last ten 
years before 1902, the paper that faithfully expressed 
the mind of Cardinal Vaughan: ‘“ As nobody in his 
senses would suggest that the 14,000 Voluntary schools 
should be replaced, it follows that the existing schools 
must be levelled up to the proper standard of efficiency 
at the public cost. . . . All schools doing the work of 
the nation in any locality to be the common care of the 
locality.”’ 


In his own characteristic fashion the Cardinal himself 
revealed very clearly the change that had come over the 
Catholic body, its realization that so long as, for the same 
service to the State, one class of citizen received public 
money as of right while to another it was only given 
as a favour, a public debt remained unpaid, when he 
described the new grants of 1897 with simple accuracy 
as ‘‘ something on account .. . an interim dividend.” 

VII. 


° 


Then came the Act of 1902, ‘‘ an immense relief ’’ to 
the Catholic schools as Sir John Gilbert wrote. And yet? 
Let us give Professor Adamson the last word in this 
long survey. He is commenting on the Act as it affected 
the Voluntary schools. ‘‘ The Local Education Authority 
could require alterations in the buildings. Not many 
of them could be called ‘ up to date ’ at that time. Where 
would the voluntary system be when these buildings in 
structure and planning had become worn out or obsolete ? 
Owing to the great capital cost of replacing the voluntary 
schools, no statesman would cheerfully embark upon 
their immediate suppression.’ But the 1902 Act inflicted 


5 The italics are not in the original. I insert them to draw 
attention to this phase of the question and to the parallel 
passages: (1) quoted above from The Tablet; (2) of Forster’s 
speech introducing the Act of 1870: ‘“‘ The Government deemed 


it obligatory upon them to maintain the voluntary system 
of denominational schools since public funds were not equal to 


the strain involved in providing all the school accommodation 
required.’’ 
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a lingering yet fatal disease upon the system.”’ 


But should the last word after all go to the learned 
historian? Does it not rather lie, to some extent at least, 
with those to whom it is owing that while, since 1891, 
the total number of Voluntary schools has shrunk from 
14,761 to 10,766, the number of such schools built by 
Catholics has risen from 951 to 1,230, in other words, 
with those, thanks to whose sacrifices, though all but 
4,000 non-Catholic Voluntary schools have been forced 


out of existence, the increase of Catholic schools has 
never ceased. 





THE GESTURES OF OUR LORD 


By Hitary PEpPLeErR. 


HETHER it is due to the damp or because the 
undemonstrative have a place in the scheme 
of things, it is a fact that the inhabitants of 
this country do not make great use of gesture 

in their daily intercourse. That we are lacking in out- 
ward manifestations of feeling is appreciated immediately 
the Channel is crossed and it becomes hourly more appar- 
ent as the traveller journeys East where movements of 
body, arms, hands and fingers become not less eloquent. 
of expression than the face. Bodies sway in argument, 
hands are thrust forward, up and down, impatient of 
the tongue which cannot let loose the stored power of 
expression fast enough. With so much play of the body 
in the informality of conversation it is to be expected 
that the formal gestures of salutation and ceremony 
should be ample and significant. The Bible has many 
references to such action—‘‘ he bowed himself with his 
face to the ground,’’ ‘‘ he forthwith leaped up from his 
place at the table,’’ ‘‘ when J had heard this word I rent 
my mantle and my coat and plucked off the hairs of 
my head and my beard and I sat down mourning,” 
“striking their breasts,’’ “‘ lift up your hands to the 
holy places,’ are references taken at random. When 
St. Paul bade the Thessalonians to “salute all the 
brethren with a holy kiss,’’ the method of Joab, who 
‘* took Amasa by the chin with his right hand to kiss 
him ’’ may have still persisted. The scribes ‘‘ loved to 
walk in long robes and to be saluted in the market- 
place,’’ where also children piped or danced in their 
play, presumably in imitation of the formal ‘‘ dances 
of them that make merry.’’ In such a passage as the 
following we see the use of gesture woven into the 
imagery of the Jews: 

Thus saith the Lord God: Behold I will lift up my hand 
to the Gentiles and will set up my standard to the people. 
And they shall bring thy sons in their arms and carry thy 
daughters upon their shoulders. And kings shall be thy 
nursing fathers, and queens thy nurses. They shall worship 


thee with their faces toward the earth: and they shall lick 
the dust of thy feet (Isaias xlix. 22-23). 
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The hand was the figure for action or influence, ‘‘ the 
hand of the Lord was upon him’’; it was ‘‘ stretched 
forth ’’ for blessing and ‘‘ washed ”’ for innocence, as in 
Pilate’s case; “‘ lifted up’”’ in prayer or command, in 
pointing and in beckoning, while ‘“‘ folded ’’ in sleep. 
The hands are always significant, as we know from their 
use by a modern controller of traffic. The feet appear 
in a humbler réle, for they are the lowest part of the 
human body. To set the foot on the neck of a man 
indicated his complete subjection, to sit at the feet of 
anyone was the sign of humility; while to shake the dust 
off the feet (though actually from the sandals which 
protected them) could not be bettered as an expression 
of separation. 


It is not to be imagined that our Lord’s gestures 
differed from others excepting those which are recorded. 
In a chronicle of events the writer does not put down 
the actions common to all, he does not say that the guest 
of the evening ate his dinner with a knife and fork or 
that the commissionaire touched his cap to the managing 
director. If he writes that Mr. A shook hands with 
Mr. B it is because the usual incident had some special 
significance, a bargain struck or a quarrel ended. It 
follows that recorded actions, especially in a short 
narrative, are to be accepted as having particular 
importance. 

All gesture is dominated by the eyes. You must look 
at a man before you hit or bless him. Therefore, we 
will take first those actions in which the eyes of Jesus 
play the chief part. 


Our Lord ‘looked upon ’”’ Peter when Andrew first 
brought him to the new-found Messiah. We read that 
“looking upon ’’ the rich young ruler Jesus loved him, 
and begin to understand the nature of that look; when 
we find the disciples wondering ‘‘ who can be saved,”’ 
part of the answer must have been in ‘‘ Jesus looking 
upon ’’ them. He “‘ looked up ”’ or “‘ lifted up His eyes ”’ 
before blessing the loaves for the feeding of the multitude, 
before curing the man who was deaf and dumb, before 
the raising of Lazarus—looks directed to His Father in 
Heaven; no wonder they were remembered! 


All three synoptics tell how Jesus bade the man to 
stretch forth his hand, but St. Mark records that He 
“looked round about,’’ with anger, on those who would 
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accuse Him for healing on the Sabbath. This looking 
round is an action of search, an enquiry, a question-mark 
very different from the action of turning round, a 
movement of the whole body. 


To turn means to change direction. This may be done 
either as a step aside to avoid an obstacle, in which case 
the direction is only changed in order more conveniently 
to attain the end in view, or as a move necessitated by 
a change of objective—thus, having set out for one place, 
one turns in order to reach another. The turnings of 
our Lord fall within the latter category, even though 
by turning He only relinquished the main end for a 
short time. If one is driving to the station and turns 
aside to post a letter the post-box then becomes the 
objective; no one but the agent can know (without being 
told) that the post-box is not the final end of the journey 
until the original direction is resumed. In the instances 
where Jesus turned, the secondary objective almost 
seems to contain an element of surprise as something 
unexpected. There were doubtless many necessary 
turnings caused by the crowd or the twistings of the 
path which did not mean any change of objective, in 
those cases Jesus would continue on His way without 
pause. But when He “turning looked at Peter,’’ He 
stops. It is natural to forget His first movement (the 
turn) in our compelled attention to the eyes which still 
look through Peter’s into our own. Yet the turn was 
a change of direction, His path to Calvary was inter- 
rupted for Peter—who wept, not unmindful of the time 
before when he had rebuked Jesus ‘‘ who turning ... 
threatened Peter.’’ 


Another example of the same action is when “‘ Jesus 
immediately knowing in Himself the virtue that had 
proceeded from Him, turning . . . looked about to see 
who had done this . . . the woman fearing and trem- 
bling came and fell down before Him and told Him all 
the truth.’’ The simple acts of turning and looking- 
about held up the main action and gave the woman her 
chance fearfully to step into the history of the world. 


An instance where gesture was more eloquent than 
word is given by St. John in the account of the woman 
taken in adultery. Twice it is noted that Jesus bowed 
Himself down in order to write on the ground. The 
significance of the writing I know not, but the bowing 
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down is obvious to anyone who will attempt it; the action 
involves hiding the face. The easiest position for writing 
on the ground is that of kneeling, but in kneeling the 
face may still be seen. It was as if our Lord left the 
company of the accusers as one might who went into 
another room. Jesus retired, as He seems so often to 
do in our affairs, that they might decide for themselves. 


A man’s character is partly revealed by his walk; the 
sound of our Lord’s footstep would give the disciples 
that assurance of security which children have at the 
sound of their parents’ feet on the path from the front 
gate. When Jesus drove the money-changers out of the 
temple His approach would have a vehemence in tune 
with the fierceness of the whip. The many references 
to Jesus as walking and the one occasion on which He 
rode, not only show the usual manner of His journeyings 
but sometimes reveal their nature. When He ‘“‘ walked 
through the cornfields on the sabbath day ”’ there is a 
suggestion of leisure to those who still walk and know 
the ways of cornfields. When Jesus went before the 
disciples in the way going up to Jerusalem there must 
have been a very different measure in His gait, for they 
were ‘‘ astonished and afraid ’’ as they had been when 
He walked to them on the sea. His walk prepared them 
to hear the terrible prediction of His death. 


The divine hands are the instrument of His divinity, 
they are also the chief agent in gesture. ‘‘ The mighty 
works wrought by his hands ”’ is more than a figure of 
speech. The hand was the symbol of active power, “‘ the 
finger of God’’ had been common as an idea of the 
working of Fate since Pharaoh’s magicians discovered 
it in the miracles of Moses. Our Lord used the same 
simile—‘‘ if I with the finger of God cast out devils.”’ 
As “‘ he laid his hands ’”’ on the sick, on the blind man 
of Bethsaida and on the little children, we cannot fail 
to agree with those who besought Him to lay His hand 
on the deaf and dumb that He used the symbol with 
unusual efficacy! We must also decide that His gesture 
was formal or ritualistic, not merely natural. When we 
read how He put His fingers into the deaf ears it needs 
little imagination to visualize the sensitiveness of the 
movement—and it is sensitiveness which gives grace to 
formality. Among orientals there is much more delicacy 
of movement in hands and fingers than in our clumsy 
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extremities; we can be assured of the expression in the 
divine hands which brought life and healing to those 
stricken bodies. 


There are but two things which Jesus made with His 
hands, the scourge for the money-changers, and the clay 
of spittle for giving sight to the blind man. These may 
have been natural actions for a formal end, as in this 
scene recorded by St. John: ‘‘ And laying aside his 
garments and, having taken a towel, he girded himself. 
After that he putteth water into a basin and began to 
wash the feet of the disciples and to wipe them with 
the towel.’’ 


In passing it may be observed that St. Mark is usually 
the most precise in the record of our Lord’s actions, e.g., 
in the healing of Simon’s wife’s mother St. Mark notes 
that ‘‘ He lifted her up, taking her by the hand,’’ where 
St. Matthew says: ‘ He touched her hand ”’ and St. 
Luke no more that “‘ standing over her he commanded 
the fever.’’ It is St. Mark also who tells us that our 
Lord embraced not only the child He set in the midst 
of the disciples but also the children whom they rebuked 
for coming to Him. These intimate actions of lifting 
and embracing we like to think of as natural, uncon- 
strained, those of a father toward his child. Neverthe- 
less, as they were done to be seen and were not solely 
for the benefit of the recipient they must have had the 
element of detachment which is an essential of the formal 
and bound up with courtesy. 


The supreme action in the breaking of bread is 
obviously of the formal order, for He first blessed it. 
What was the gesture for the Blessing? It is probable 
that the priest’s action at Mass is a near copy because 
of the essential kinship between all formalities. But, 
knowing the importance our Lord attached to this 
particular act and how it remains, after two thousand 
years, as our most vital heritage, we may be certain of 
its conformity. 


We know that it was a common habit to kneel in 
prayer, even though both publican and Pharisee in the 
parable stood to pray, but there is only one record of 
our Lord’s kneeling. This is perhaps a milder description 
of the action described by St. Mark, for the occasion 
was the agony in the garden, when He left the disciples 
to watch, ‘‘ and when he was gone forward a little, he 
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fell flat on the ground: and he prayed that, if it might 
be, the hour might pass from him.’’ This was the most 
dramatic of all our Lord’s gestures, a terrible abasement 
of His human body. We are prepared for the Cross when 
‘‘ bowing his head he gave up the ghost,’’ His last gesture 
until He rose from the dead and later ‘‘ breathed on ”’ 
the disciples bidding them to receive the Holy Ghost. 


If one, ignorant of the Christian religion, were to read 
the Gospels he would probably be more struck with 
certain incidentals than we are; we must inevitably 
allow the end or purpose of the life of Jesus to dominate 
the detail. This outsider would, I think, observe two 
things on the plane of gesture—firstly, the inevitable 
and deliberate nature of our Lord’s acts; secondly, their 
swiftness. This latter quality is especially to be noticed 
in St. Mark, “‘ immediately,’”’ ‘‘ forthwith,’”’ ‘‘ without 
delay ’’ are adverbs which appear eleven times in his 
first chapter. From these characteristics he would arrive 
at a third—the entire lack of hesitancy, which is a quality 
of formal as opposed to natural gesture. I conclude that 
where the evangelists note particular actions these were 
noteworthy because of their formality and the added 
significance formality gives to gesture. 


By this I mean that the normal gestures of our Lord 
were of the natural order and similar to those of His 
contemporaries, while on the recorded occasions He used 
formalities which, though of the kind generally practised 
at that time, became remarkable in His hands. 


Some further light on this matter may be found 
reflected in the actions suffered by our Lord from the 
hands of others. From the moment of the agony in 
the garden the Passion narratives, notably St. Mark’s, 
become piled up catalogues of transitive verbs denoting 
mental and bodily inflictions on Christ. I give a list 
from the second Gospel: kissing, laying hands on, 
holding, spitting upon, blindfolding, buffeting, striking, 
binding, leading about, delivering up, clothing in purple, 
crowning with thorns, striking with reed, mocking... . 
Our Lord’s reactions were not, I suggest, passive in the 
puppet sense; He did not repel Judas, it is more likely 
that He met the kiss with another; and it is not difficult 
to believe that He bowed His head humbly to receive 
the crown of thorns, conscious that it was soon to become 
and remain the greatest of all crowns made by man. 
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If such were His attitude towards His enemies it is 
not possible that His friends received shorter measure 
of the Divine courtesy. The disciple, whom Jesus loved, 
leaning on the breast of Jesus could not have done so 
without reciprocal action on His part, any more than 
John could have baptized Him, and our Lady nursed 
Him, without His abandonment to their care. 


We shall doubtless retain an exterior aloofness to all 
gesture, not forced upon us by the necessities, but it 
may help us, in the less exclusive freedom of the English 
mind, to realize that the drama of our redemption was 
played in the brightness and warmth of Palestine by 
those whose movements unfolded to the sun. We follow 
Jesus waiting for Him to turn and see us and show us 
His abode, but it is no wooden figure passively indiffer- 
ent—and He falls, perhaps, not only in the prayer of 
agony but under the burden of the Cross, before we are 
ready to see the heaven opened and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon the Son of Man. 
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HOMILETICS 


By THE Rev. H. E. CALNAN. 
Foreword. 


The Gospels of the Sundays of August this year, lend them- 
selves fairly readily to the dogma of the Mass. The writer has 
therefore endeavoured to consider the Mass as paying our debts 
of Adoration (9th Post Pent.): Apology and Reparation (10th 
Post Pent.): Praise (11th Post Pent.). The Twelfth Sunday 
was less easy for the purposes of dogmatic treatment; and to 
avoid that violent ‘‘ accommodation ”? which is so seldom con- 
vincing, the Mass is considered on this Sunday as the source and 
the expression of our deepest and most solid welfare. Then on 
the Thirteenth Sunday we revert to stark dogma and consider 
the payment of our debts of Thanksgiving. We thus succeed in 
covering the efficacy of the Mass as Latreutic (9th and 11th 
Sundays), Propitiatory (10th and 12th Sundays), and Euchar- 
istic (13th Sunday). The matter is dogmatic; but every effort 
has been made to avoid the technical terminology and method of 
the text-book, most of which would be lost on the laity. 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost. 


1. Our human nature demands that we give deliberate and 
formal acknowledgment of God’s supremacy. 

2. Adoration is therefore a debt. 

3. This debt receives ‘‘ token-payment ”’ in Sacrifice. 

4. It receives full and adequate payment by our Lord, for us, 


in the Mass. 


1. Our Lord was perfectly consistent when, after weeping 
with true commiseration over the human misery which must 
follow upon the human perversity which rejects God’s goodness, 
He exercised His absolute power in God’s affairs, and, by the 
sheer force of His own authority and personality, vindicated 
God’s right to the exclusive use of the Temple, by purging it of 
profanation. We may appreciate the energy and urgency of our 
Lord’s methods here, if we remember that these things happened 
within a week of the Crucifixion. 


As God’s creatures, subject to the laws of Nature and Divine 
Providence, we can never actually elude God’s control, frustrate 
His finality, or evade His supremacy. Our very reason is 
subject to the divinely planned laws which govern reason. The 
human dignity of our service lies in the God-given power of 
freedom to choose to serve Him willingly and deliberately. But 
the purpose of our reason is to perceive truth; and the complete- 
ness of our perception of truth will be a measure of the com- 
pleteness of our human life. Most prominent among the truths 
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to be perceived is the existence of God as the Supreme Being. 
And normal human nature will not fail to perceive that truth. 
We do meet earnest atheists; but what they fear is the Person: 
they perceive the fact clearly enough. Inculpable failure to 
perceive God as the Supreme Being is not possible to normal 
human nature; St. Paul’s epithet was more direct. Culpable 
failure is sinful: primarily and objectively as being an affront 
to God, and secondarily but very necessarily, as being a deliberate 
frustration and degradation of man’s specific nature. 


Perceiving God as the Supreme Being, we thereby acknow- 
ledge, at least interiorly, that He is supreme. If then we refuse, 
when occasion demands, to express that acknowledgment 
externally, we are again offering futile affront to God, and again 
stultifying our human nature by a peculiarly crude and degrad- 
ing falsehood against our own reason. The natural instinct is 
to give this external acknowledgment. 


2. The technical name for this acknowledgment of God’s utter 
and infinite supremacy is Adoration. It is the supreme honour 
due to the Supreme Being alone: the acknowledgment that God 
is our Creator, the Beginning and End of our existence, our 
supreme and final Lord, to whom we stand in a relation not only 
of actual and necessary objective subjection, but of willing and 
deliberate submission, too, in every atom of our nature and 
personality. This adoration, then, is a debt on our human 
nature; it is a debt which it is dishonourable to leave unpaid. 


3. External expression of this adoration has always been 
found in the act of “‘ Sacrifice.’’ This is the effort to set aside, 


for God exclusively, something of God’s gifts to us: something ._ 


as apt as we can find to express one aspect or another of 
our unutterably complex dependence upon God: something as 
precious as we can find, because the full range of our dependence 
baffles our powers of expression. We cannot deprive ourselves 
of our own personality or nature or existence, and give it back 
to God: so we make a “ token-payment ”’: we make something 
sacred to God: we offer ‘‘ sacrifice ’’ (sacrum facere); in this 
supreme effort of service to God, we deprive ourselves—and the 
whole human race—of something that God has given us to use 
in His service; and to achieve this as utterly and finally as 
possible, we destroy it, in honour of the Creator and Lord of 
all being. (Note. Further elements in the idea of sacrifice will 
be mentioned on the Eleventh Sunday.) 


4. But God being infinite, the honour which we pay to Him, 
to be effective, must bridge the infinite difference which separates 
us from God; and to be adequate it must be commensurate with 
God’s infinite Being. The acts of creatures can never be infinite ; 
and if all creation, rational and irrational, were thus sacrificed to 
God, it could never amount to more than a “ token-payment ”’ ; 
for the significance of an honour rendered is determined not by 
its object, its recipient, but by its source. That is why the 
sacrifices of the Old Law, divinely sanctioned as some of them 
were, were still but types and figures of the reality. 
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That reality we have through Jesus Christ our Lord. For us 
men and for our salvation the Son of God became Man. And 
His purpose in doing so was precisely to save us; to straighten 
out our tangled affairs; to replace us on the path to our super- 
natural destiny, which sin—actual as well as original—had 
repudiated with a finality humanly irrevocable. The Sacrifice of 
the Cross not only redeemed us; not only made reparation for 
sin; it paid our honourable debts, too; the debts of infinite 
adoration, for instance, which even a sinless human race would 
still owe to God. And the Sacrifice of the Cross is re-presented 
in the Mass. 

Here, then, is our Lord’s way out of an otherwise hopeless 
impasse. The very nature of mankind, by its relation to God, 
requires it to pay infinite honour to God; otherwise God must 
be deprived of what is due to Him, and mankind must itself be 
dishonoured. Finite man cannot pay an infinite debt. Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, Son of the Living God. Son of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, our Representative, our Victim, our Priest,- acts 
for us in the Mass. He is our Pontifex, our Bridge-Builder. 
The debt is paid, adequately, fully, repeatedly, unceasingly, 
from the rising of the sun to the going down, while the debt 
itself recurs for payment. with every successive instant of our 
immortal existence. 


This ‘‘ latreutic ”’ efficacy of the Mass is ‘‘ ex opere operato,”’ 
and infallible. Its fruits pass to the whole Church of which 
Christ is the living Head, and to the individual members of the 
Church, to the degree in which they are personally united and 
identified with their Priest and their Victim in the Mass, which 
is ‘‘ by far the best and the most profitable of all devotions.”’ 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost. 


1. Sin, cutting us off from God, the source and substance of 
our righteousness, wrecks our welfare, and incurs penalties. 


Repentance itself, as well as forgiveness and remission of 


punishment, is a free gift of God, and beyond the sinner’s 
reach. 


3. In the Sacrifice of the Mass, our Lord obtains these gifts for 
the sinner. 


4. This Propitiatory efficacy of the Mass is a powerful aid to 
pastoral work. 


1. The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican is one of 
the best known of the vivid lessons taught by our Lord. Its 
root purpose was to teach us that whatever righteousness may 
be ours, we owe it not to our own works, but to God’s goodness ; 
having no right to persuade ourselves (that is the force of the 
Greek) that we are just, we have no right to despise others as 
inferior. 

God, complete and perfect in Himself (in other words, All 
Holy), needs nothing and nobody. Creation was the provision 
of other beings to share His riches. So in common with all 
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created being, man’s end, even in the natural order, is God; 
even in the natural order man’s own dignity calls on him to give 
God the characteristically human service of intelligence and will. 
But our destiny is in fact supernatural; our final completeness 
is to be union with God by the direct contact of immediate 
knowledge and love and possession, the manner and degree and 
circumstances of which our mind here cannot conceive. This 
perfection, this completeness, or wholeness or ‘‘ holiness,’’ begins 
here in the possession of the supernatural life given by sanctify- 
ing grace. And St. Peter, St. Paul and St. John are our 
authority for daring to say that we thereby become partakers 
in the divine nature, temples of the Holy Ghost, sons of God. 


It follows at once that sin, being a repudiation of God, an 
attack on God, puts an end to that state of affairs. It also 
makes, not God the sinner’s enemy, but the sinner God’s enemy. 
Clearly, too, in achieving that desperately degrading futility, 
sin also seizes for itself the honour due to God, misappropriates, 
embezzles for its own use consideration due to God, God’s 
inalienable property. That is the theft involved in every sin, the 
injustice; and it demands restitution, reparation. 


2. The result of personal sin upon the sinner is to that extent 
similar to the result of original sin upon the race. It creates 
a situation beyond the power of mankind to control. The 
offence, of which the gravity is measured against the infinite 
dignity and holiness of God, can never be righted or expiated 
by any service of finite man, circumscribed and earthbound by 
nature, further enfeebled and degraded and put right out of 
court by sin. So true is it that ‘“‘ they who sin grievously crucify 
again to themselves the Son of God, making Him a mockery.” 
For on Calvary, in the Human Nature shared with sinners, our 
Lord has already once sacrificed the infinite merits of His Divine 
Person, precisely to atone for all sin, to deliver us from its 
consequences, to re-establish the supernatural union between man 
and God, which personal sin has now so disastrously destroyed 
once more. The situation is, so far as the sinner’s power is 
concerned, completely without remedy in all creation. 


If remedy is to come, then, it can come only as it came before : 
by the Passion and Death of God Incarnate, applied afresh to 
the repentant soul. But the soul that is not repentant refuses 
to accept this renewed and personal redemption. The grace of 
repentance itself must first penetrate and find a welcome in that 
hard and hostile soul. 


3. Personal sin, however, though it does indeed make a 
mockery of Calvary, cannot make Calvary null and void. 
Nothing can alter the fact that on the Cross, our Lord “ in 
statu viae’’ merited redemption for mankind, and satisfied 
divine justice for our sins. The merits and satisfactions of the 
Cross are still available; and Mass applies them. In that 
respect the ‘‘ Propitiation ” effected by the Mass differs from 
the Propitiation effected by the Sacrifice of the Cross. The 
latter was the meritorious and satisfactory work itself; in the 
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Mass, Christ does not indeed merit or satisfy anew, but by a 
renewed oblation, He presents again to God the Father, the merits 
and satisfactions of the Cross, so that the fruits of that Sacrifice 
may be applied. This is the doctrine of Trent in Sess. XXII, 
cap. 2: ‘‘ Cujus quidem oblationis cruentae fructus, per hane 
incruentam uberrime percipiuntur.”’ 


These fruits of the Mass are available for application to any 
among the souls in Purgatory, and to anyone living (with the 
simple restrictions touching heretics set out in Canon 2262). 


The practical result of this application will be the grace of 
repentance and contrition for the sinner, hitherto helpless 
because unrepentant. And we have our Lord’s word for it that 
to the repentant sinner, pardon will never be denied. 


Further, the Mass remits the punishment of sin—not, of 
course, the eternal punishment which is inseparable from the 
guilt of grave sin and is forgiven with that guilt, but the 
temporal punishment which remains after the guilt has been 
forgiven; it restores God’s stolen honour, God’s inalienable 
property. And this effect is produced directly by the Sacrifice 
itself; the condonation consists simply in the fact that God, 
accepting the just payment, cancels the debt. That is why the 
Mass avails also for the satisfactions due from us, the works of 
— by which the just may make amends for sin, while yet 
iving. 

4. The faithful in general are, of course, fully aware of this 
Propitiatory power of the Mass, insofar as it implies help for 
the souls in Purgatory, and “obtains all other graces and 
blessings through Jesus Christ.’’ (‘‘ Propitiation,’’ I submit, 
may be held to include ‘‘ Impetration ”’ for practical purposes.) 
But their attention is not perhaps so constantly held by the 
power of the Mass to satisfy God for sin, and to obtain the grace 
of repentance. When, from time to time, family life is embittered 
or wrecked, hearts are broken, high courage defeated, the faith 
imperilled, just because somebody gives way to one form or 
another of gross self-indulgence, or repudiates some important 
and known duty, or embarks on a course of deliberate defiance 
of God and His Church, the reaction of the normal Catholic is, 
of course, to pray for the person, and for those upon whom the 
sin inflicts suffering. Much more seldom does it occur to them 
to have Mass applied for the conversion of that sinner. Yet 
experience, as well as theory, will very soon prove the enormous 
power which is here available for these purposes. 


Rightly and fitly, for the Pastoral Clergy, reflection on this 
rich and extensive Propitiatory efficacy of the Mass, must prove 
most consoling and stimulating. It will help those with 
inclinations i in that direction to see perhaps more than they saw 
hitherto in certain cold and dry theses of the treatise De Gratia, 
which, illustrated by the efficacy of the Holy Sacrifice, will 
spring to life and fascinating activity. And the probability is 
that neither we nor the laity are duly aware of the colossal 
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amount of sheer work and worry which they and we are spared 
through the Propitiatory efficacy of the Missa pro Populo. Shall 
we thank God that that obligation does recur some fourscore 
times a year? 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost. 


1. Deliberate and formal Praise of God is demanded by our 
human nature. 


This debt, due from the race and from the individual, 
exceeds mankind’s power to pay. 


3. Yet Man pays it, through Jesus Christ, in the Mass. 
4. And pays it adequately, with Praise equal to God’s excellence. 


‘¢ He hath done all things well.’? That was the comment of 
the multitude who witnessed the miracle recorded in the Gospel 
read to-day. That must be the comment of all who observe the 
works of God. It is a symptom of the increasing paganism of 
our day that folk are usually ready to criticize the whole range 
of God’s works. From Creation and Redemption to Sanctifica- 
tion and Salvation, the world finds matter for fault-finding, for 
caricature, for blasphemy. One objective result is the destruc- 
tion of the external honour due from man to God, the denial of 
the debt of praise. We can thank God for the Mass which 
remedies this. 


Adoration (considered on Ninth Sunday) is directed formally 
to God’s Supremacy; Praise is directed to His infinite Excel- 
lence. And the obligation of giving praise to God may be 
established on arguments similar to those by which we saw the 
duty of Adoration. The purpose of intelligent life (qua 
intelligent) is to perceive truth, facts as they are. Among the 
truths to be perceived is God’s infinite Excellence. And we may 
use this term as a summary of God’s attributes. Facts per- 
ceived must be acknowledged for what they are; denial here is 
dishonesty, the moral disorder which degrades and stultifies a 
moral agent. God’s infinite Excellence, perceived, must be 
acknowledged, therefore. And that precisely is Praise. The 
duty of praise arises, then, from our own nature as rational 
agents. And we defeat and stultify our nature if we deliberately 
fail to give that praise. 

An understatement of excellence may arise from ineptitude and 
clumsiness, or from motives of meanness, jealousy, dislike and 
so forth, We may ‘‘ damn with faint praise.’ Here again, 
then, we meet a practical difficulty. Our praise of God, to be 
adequate, to be worthy of God, must conform with the measure 
of God’s excellence; which is, of course, infinite, and beyond 
our attainment. And to that extent, if the matter be left there, 
human nature is again frustrate in one of its primary duties. 
Here again, therefore, the ‘‘ token ’’ element in the sacrifices of 
the Old Law was operative, 


2. Since mankind is a multiplex community dependant, even 


as a community, upon God, having social relationship to God, 


2. 
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it follows at once that acknowledgment is due not only from the 
individual but from the whole community. It must therefore 
receive external expression in some public, formal ceremony; its 
form must be determined and authorized and in fact imposed 
by social authority; for it is to be the common expression of a 
common acknowledgment of a common relationship to God. At 
once—and the argument is cogent for Adoration too, of course— 
emerges the need of ‘‘ Liturgy,’’ the public act of public worship 
offered on behalf of the public by an acknowledged and authentic 
representative of the public. (That is why “ sacrifice’ and 
“ priest ’”? are correlatives.) 


3. Our Divine Lord, as Head of the human race, as well as 
Head of His mystical Body the Church, has determined the form 
which shall express public acknowledgment of a relationship to 
God common to the whole race; in the name of the whole race, 
He determines the form and content of the ‘“ Liturgy.”’ And 
the act is thereby adequate to the agents whom it is to represent. 


We must now observe one of the most important differences 
between the Mass and the Sacrifice of the Cross. On the Cross 
Christ alone offered the Sacrifice, offering Himself not as the 
Head of a Church already in being, but rather in order to acquire 
the Church (Cf. Ephes. v. 24-27). The Church is precisely the 
union of men with Christ; and this union was the result and 
end of the Sacrifice of the Cross. The Mass exhibits the fruit 
of that first Sacrifice; for our Lord came not to render solitary 
homage to the Father, but to enable us, united with Him, to 
give perfect adoration in spirit and in truth. The distinguish- 
ing and characteristic property of the Mass lies precisely in this, 
that it is offered by Christ, by His minister, and by the whole 
Church of His faithful—though in different ways, of course: by 
Christ as the supreme High Priest; by the minister as a true 
priest indeed, but subordinate and instrumental almost; and by 
the faithful as the people from whom the worship is due, and 
who here act through their representative, the priest. That is 
why the Church can call her offering, ‘‘ Hanc igitur oblationem 
servitutis nostrae, sed et cunctae familiae tuae,’’ and can more- 
over pray God to accept it, ‘‘ quaesumus Domine ut placatus 
accipias.”’ 

This helps us to perceive a further difference: in the Mass 
(but not on Calvary) the Church, as the mystical Body of Christ, 
is in some sense, in intention and by significance, identified with 
the Victim offered. The whole significance of the victim, in 
sacrifice, is vicarious : it is intended to represent and express the 
absolute submission and devotion by which the sacrificing agent 
desires to be spiritually consumed, used up, spent beyond the 
limits of existence, in God’s honour. And again, therefore, the 
Church is able logically and consistently, as well as instinctively, 
to pray God to accept the oblation, to look upon it—His own 
Eternal Son !—kindly and gently, and to command it ‘“‘ perferri 
per manus sancti Angeli in sublime altare.”’ 


4. In the Mass, then, the praise received by God from us is 
EB 
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infinite. For in Christ as our Victim, our vicarious representa- 
tive, God receives a Gift which is intrinsically of infinite value, 


a Gift not only commensurate but Itself identical with the | 
infinite Excellence of which our praise seeks to express our | 


acknowledgment. 
The same conclusion arises from the fact that Christ is our 


Supreme High Priest, in the Mass. He is thus our authentic 


Representative, our Agent for the purposes of public worship, 
acting in our name, for our benefit, carrying our gifts to God, 


carrying God’s gifts to us, ‘‘ ut offerat dona et sacrificia pro 
peccatis ’’ (Heb. v. 1). And His acts, being the acts of a Divine | 


Person, have for the purpose to which they are directed, above 
all when that purpose is our redemption and sanctification, a 
force, a value, a significance which is infinite. 


And the link which unites Him to us, both as Victim and as 
Priest, is a double link, too; there is the authentic appointment 
and delegation to represent us, and there is the unity which 
makes His mystical Body one with its Head. 


So from finite man God receives the infinite praise which 
finite man must give. The glory is God’s; and the benefit is ours. 
Truly, ‘‘ He hath done all things well.’’ 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost. 


1. Our Lord called His disciples’ attention to the advantages 
with which they were blessed. 


2. We have all that they had, and more. 
3. And the Mass transcends all else, as matter for thanksgiving. 


1. ‘ Blessed are the eyes which see the things which you see. 
For I say to you that many prophets and kings have desired to 
see the things that you see and have not seen them; and to hear 
the things that you hear and have not heard them.’’ 


Our Lord addressed these words to the Seventy-Two Disciples 
after their return from their mission. He had advised the 
returned missioners to rejoice not because devils were subject to 
them, but because their names were written in heaven. The 
disciples were blessed and favoured in seeing the promises ful- 
filled by the Son of God, before their eyes; in being led to know, 
in some degree, the profound mystery of the Trinity; in wit- 
nessing our Lord’s miracles—nearly every one of them directed 
to the alleviation of human suffering; in seeing revealed the 
mysteries of grace and the boundless generosity of divine love, 
which was yet to go to lengths which would shake their very 
faith ; in hearing the words which freed them from the burden- 
some yoke of Mosaic law, by Him who was “ made under the 


law that He might redeem them who were under the law” 
(Gal. iv. 5) 


To these men, conscious of the fatigues and sufferings of this 
life. conscious of the burden of sin and its consequences, 
conscious, too, of the weary yoke of the ceremonial and judicial 
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precepts of the Mosaic law, which St. Peter himself declared 
‘‘ neither our fathers nor we have been able to bear ”’ (Acts xv. 
10), it must have been inspiring to hear the invitation: ‘‘ Come 
unto me all ye that labour and are burdened; and I will refresh 
you. Take my yoke upon you; and learn of me, because 1 am 
meek and humble of heart, and you shall find rest to your souls. 
For my yoke is sweet and my burden light.’’ (Note. This 
passage from Matt. xi. 28, probably belongs just here.) And 
then in fitting climax and summary came these words: 
*‘ Blessed are the eyes which see the things which you see.”’ 


2. The faithful to-day have little cause to envy, in this 
respect, the disciples of our Lord. For we have all that they 
had; and surely more. 


We, too, can perceive—and perhaps more coherently and com- 
pletely at this distance of years—the detailed fulfilment of 
ancient prophecy by our Lord. We, too, can see why Noe 
blessed the Lord God of Sem. We, too, can see that the 
Redeemer came through the line of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; 
that Juda was His ancestor ; that He was a saviour and legislator 
like unto Moses; that He was of the house of David, and born 
at Bethlehem ; that He was peaceful and meek, yet mighty; that 
He made a new Covenant and admitted the Gentiles—all of it 
according to the Scriptures. We also can see what the disciples 
saw only later, and with growing consternation : the significance 
of thirty pieces of silver and a potter’s field; of the criminal 
companions of His death; of the piercing of Hands and Feet; 
and a hundred other incidents, all of them according to the 
Scriptures. And we, too, can rejoice at the fulfilment of His 
own prophecies of Resurrection and triumph. 


And we, surely, members of His mystical Body the Church, 
which has lived through the vicissitudes of nigh two thousand 
years, are the richer and the happier for our knowledge of the 
marvels of wisdom and love and unfailing power, with which 
He has steadily protected and guided and cherished His Church ; 
drawn and held generations of men of all nations to His loyalty 
and love; lavished unceasingly His treasures of grace and holi- 
ness, enriching and ennobling, strengthening and sanctifying 
countless millions of immortal souls throughout these centuries. 


And more yet can we see: His triumphant preservation— 
astonishing and sublime to the point of miracle, all things con- 
sidered—of His information, His commands, and His advice, ever 
identifiable as His, throughout these centuries. In the midst of 
a very welter of adverse influences, of development and collapse, 
of struggle and experiment and groping and extravagant wander- 
ing, of reckless theorizing and hard opportunism and final con- 
fusion and weary indifference all around, the information, the 
commands, and the advice of Jesus Christ have always stood as 
they stood then and as they stand to-day, challenging, authorita- 
tive, cogent, inspiring, always within the reach of the average 
mind of normal sincerity, and above all, ever identifiably His. 
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The disciples witnessed His miracles. But what they gained | 
from that they have passed on to us; and with it their blessed. [| 
ness. The thrill of the miraculous event is not now so frequently | 
ours: ours is the fruit of each miracle; the firm certitude of | 
the truth to which He called attention when He said ‘“‘ my works | 
give testimony of me,’’ the truth that He is the Christ, the Son {| 
of God. So the need for those miracles is past. But we have | 
something more. We have the lesson, and the thrill, too, of the | 
new and lasting miracle built up in the course of these nineteen | 
hundred years. The Church has been journeying and working 
and preaching her Apostles’ Creed in the very heart of the traffic | 
up and down the highways and by-ways of human history for 
nineteen hundred years; and despite every kind of attack from | 
open and powerful enemies, and from treacherous friends, not | 
a sentence of that Creed has been withdrawn, not a line has 
been broken. It is our privilege to see these things. ‘‘ Blessed 
are the eyes which see the things that you see.’’ 


3. But above all, we have these nineteen hundred years during 
which from the rising of the sun to the going down, Christ’s 
Name has been great among the Gentiles, and there has been 
offered, day after day for centuries, for a life-span short of two 
thousand years, the clean oblation of the Mass. 


The disciples were blessed because for three short years they 
saw and heard the Son of God dwelling amongst them, working 
with them and for them in His human nature. With us, too, 
to-day, and for us, the Son of God works in His human nature; 
supplying His very Life to us as living members of His mystical 
Body ; feeding that life with His very Body and Blood. 

And not only may we see Him working. In the Mass, day by 
day, He unites and identifies us with Himself, both as Priest and 
Victim, to re-present to the Father that Sacrifice of Calvary in 
which His life as witnessed by the disciples culminated ; assuming 
our debts, and paying them adequately and infinitely, for us and 
with us. 

The disciples were blessed. But surely not less blessed is the 
minister whom Christ takes with Him in the Mass to the very 
threshold of God’s infinite Being, setting him almost face to face 
with the Father, giving to his human acts and words a power to 
brush aside the natural boundaries of substance, and charging 
him with an office of intimacy and privilege which carries 
responsibility for the safety and welfare of the members of His 
mystical Body. 


It is our privilege to see these things. And our debt of 
thanksgiving grows. 
Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 


1. Deliberate and formal acknowledgment of God’s benefits is 
demanded by our nature. 

2. This debt of thanksgiving, beyond man’s power to pay 
adequately, demands token-payment in sacrifice. 
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8. The extent of the debt. 


4. Our Lord saves us from dishonour by paying this debt in 
the Mass. 


1. From this Gospel we may learn that to our Lord’s Sacred 
Heart human gratitude—or its absence—does mean something. 
Gratitude is one of the most radical of human duties; and 
ingratitude is not a human failing, but a peculiarly inhuman 
baseness. With adoration, then (cf. sup. IX post Pent.) and 
praise (cf. sup. XI _ Pent. ) thanksgiving is at the very heart 
of the idea of sacrifice. 


The existence of the obligation of thanksgiving may be 
established by reasoning similar to that used when we considered 
adoration and praise. Man’s characteristic activity as an 
intelligent agent is to perceive truth; and his characteristic 
activity as an honest, intelligent agent is to acknowledge the 
truths perceived. Among the truths to be perceived and 
acknowledged is the fact of God’s goodness to man, the fact of 
benefits received. That is thanksgiving. And according to 
St. Thomas (2 2ae. cvii. art. 2) failure to acknowledge God’s 
goodness is ingratitude in its grossest form. (Note. I may be 
permitted to refer to the CLERGY REvIEW, August, 1935, page 125, 
for an explanation of this.) 


2. Our own nature, then, requires us to pay this debt, too. 
And it is clearly due from the race as well as from the individual. 
It is a public as well as a private debt. Its payment, therefore, 
must take the form of a public ceremony reserved exclusively 
for the honour of God, and carried out by a public representative 
duly delegated and accredited for public worship. And again 
we arrive at the idea of “ liturgical ’’ token-payment, a ceremony 
carrying some symbolical reference to the interior sacrifice of 
which it is the token. Our Liturgy expresses this at the 
Offertory: “In spiritu humilitatis et in animo contrito 
suscipiamur a te Domine, et sic fiat sacrificium nostrum in 
conspectu tuo hodie ut placeat tibi Domine Deus ’’—and this 
—— the fact that our oblation is objectively God’s 
own Son 


Gratitude, then, seeks suitably precious tokens to be given to 
the benefactor, not only as reciprocal gifts, but also as the 
expression of the particular honour and reverence due to the 
benefactor, precisely as benefactor. The tokens are intended to 
summarize in some sense the benefits received; to signify 
consciousness of the benefits received. And the aptness of the 
tokens will be in proportion to their successful significance in 
that direction. 


3. Eternal life would not suffice for adequate thanks for the 
benefits which we have received from God. The mere effort to 
classify them under the headings, say, of the natural order and 
the supernatural order, will reveal a list endless in extent, 
incalculable in value. Existence, life, reason, faith, Church, 
Sacraments, Grace, forgiveness, holiness, the Saints, Our Lady, 
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the Eucharist itseli—how much have we expressed by a list like 
that? Lengthen the list as much as we may, dividing and sub- 
dividing its sections for centuries, the result would be valuable 
food for meditation doubtless, and would surely bring a sense 
of overwhelming gratitude; but each new grouping would merely 
serve to demonstrate anew that the richness of God’s bounty 
is immeasurable, and its limits beyond human reach. 


Again, therefore, left to itself the human race would be 
baffled and dishonoured, in its powerlessness to pay a debt 
demanded by its own human nature, and demanded afresh and 
with renewed and irresistible urgency by the consciousness of 
the whole economy of supernatural destiny. 


4. Once more, therefore, in the Mass, our Lord rescues us 
from defeat and dishonour. Our representative, both as High 
Priest and as Victim, for us and with us, members of His 
mystical Body, He pays our endlessly recurrent debt of thanks- 
giving; pays it not only adequately, but with infinite super- 


abundance ; and pays it day after day, from the rising of the 
sun to the going down. 


‘Per ipsum, et cum ipso, et in ipso, est tibi Deo Patri 
Omnipotenti in unitate Spiritus Sancti, omnis honor et gloria.” 
Is that the point where the Mass reaches the very apex of 
effective worship? Nowhere else, surely, do we find expressed, 
with such completeness of effect from the least effort, the radical, 
final, essential nature of the precisely sacrificial efficacy stored 
up and expressed in the Mass. How sublimely and exactly right 
it is then, that the Church at once sinks back, as it were, but ever 
so imperceptibly, to our own highest relationships to the Father, 
and further back still to our needs, spiritual first and then 
temporal, in the words in which our Lord Himself taught us to 
marshal and express these things, the Pater Noster—and so 
brings us back swiftly but smoothly and firmly, to normal 
Christian contact with the earthly things among which we have 
to work out our salvation. 


The Holy Eucharist is indeed well named. But for the Holy 
Eucharist itself, what can be our thanks? Perhaps the hand of 
the Divine Artist shows itself at one more point. After receiving 
the Body of the Lord, the Priest says, ‘‘ Quid retribuam Domino 
pro omnibus quae retribuit mihi? ’’ And at once he takes the 
Chalice. Is that the signature of the Divine Artist? 
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I. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 
By THE VERY Rev. CANON G. D. SmitTH, Ph.D., D.D. 


Recent discussions on Disestablishment have made it more 
than usually interesting to speculate how far the lives of non- 
Catholic Englishmen are influenced by the Church of England, 
and to wonder whether such influence as the Established Church 
exerts is likely to survive the loss of its status as the national 
religious institution of this country. Does Anglicanism possess 
a religious vitality vigorous enough to be able, unassisted by any 
considerations of a national or patriotic order, to retain any hold 
upon the people of England? This is not a question which any 
Catholic, especially nowadays, can regard with a merely detached 
interest. At a time when whole nations are openly disavowing 
their belief in Christianity we are naturally filled with concern 
for the future of our own people; and it is therefore of vital 
importance to ask ourselves whether the Church of England still 
serves, or is likely in the future to serve as a reliable bulwark 
against infidelity and paganism. How far are the essential 
doctrines of Christianity retained in the Church of England? 
And, in the measure in which they are retained, what grounds 
are there for hoping that it will be ever so? 


It is thus in no controversial spirit, but rather in one of 
earnest inquiry, that we approach Dr. Headlam’s Christian 
Theology, the first of two volumes which he intends to serve 
as ‘‘a manual for those who desire to enter the Anglican 
ministry.’’ Without being authoritative in the sense in which 
Catholics use the word, the book may yet be presumed to set 
forth Christian doctrine within the limits in which the Anglican 
minister is bound to accept it, and thus furnish an answer to our 
question. The volume under review does not cover the whole 
of Christian theology, ‘‘the subsidiary subjects of Creation, 
Redemption, Grace and the Doctrine of the Christian Church and 
Sacraments ”’ (p. vi.) being reserved for a future work. But in 
the conclusion of his third chapter Dr. Headlam makes an 
important statement on the essentials of Christianity which we 
may perhaps consider as summing up the irreducible minimum 
of Anglican belief. That belief is contained in four points, 
“and perhaps some others,’’ which, the author writes, ‘“‘ we 
may reasonably hold sum up Catholic tradition, that is, the 
universal tradition of the Christian Church, and I do not think 
we should be unduly dogmatic or checking improperly the 
development of thought if we held that on these we should build 
up our Church order and belief.’’ 





1 Christian Theology: The Doctrine of God, by the Rt. Rev. A. C. Headlam, 
D.D. (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 12s. 6d.) 
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The four points are these: First, ‘“‘ the Canon of Scripture. 
Here, indeed, as elsewhere, there is no mechanical unanimity. 
. . . But substantially the Bible as we have it is accepted as the 
basis of belief by all Christians. Secondly, the doctrine of the 
Person of Christ as formulated in the one universal Creed, that 
promulgated at Chalcedon, and the doctrine of the Trinity as 
resulting from it is held by the great body of Christians of every 
Church. ... Thirdly, all branches of the Christian Church 
accept the two Sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as 
the right means of grace for Christian men to use. . . . Fourthly, 
. . . the three orders of Bishops, Priests and Deacons have been 
accepted from the time of the Apostles ’’ (p.122). 


The present volume develops only the first two points: the 
sources of our religious knowledge, and the doctrine of God. 
But from these we are able already to form a fairly just estimate 
of Christian doctrine as expounded in the Established Church. 
A considerable part of the book is historical in character, being 
devoted to a statement of the traditional Christian belief con- 
cerning the Person of Christ and the Blessed Trinity, a state- 
ment which, subject to certain modifications, might be accepted 
by the Catholic theologian. Indeed, if this doctrine of Christ 
truly God and truly man, of the three Divine Persons really 
distinct yet truly one in Godhead represents the sincere belief 
of all who are entrusted with the office of teaching religion in the 
Church of England, then there is every ground for hoping that 
these fundamental Christian truths will continue to be believed 
by great numbers of our fellow countrymen. But does it? 
How far is the Anglican bound to accept these doctrines, and 
on what grounds? For an answer to this question we turn to 
the earlier part of the book which deals with the sources of our 
religious knowledge, and here a grievous disappointment awaits 
the anxious inquirer. 


There is no infallible source of religious knowledge (p. 142ff). 
‘“‘ The Bible has been proved (so far as demonstration is possible) 
not to be infallible ’’ (69-76). Nor is the Church infallible, nor 
are the creeds (p. 138) nor is the Pope (pp. 138-139). Just as in 
science there is a continual process of verification and correction, 
so also in religion. We verify and correct our religious know- 
ledge by experience. ‘‘ Just as our belief in the conclusions of 
science is tested and strengthened by experiment and by applica- 
tion of them to life, so our belief in religion is strengthened and 
tested by experience in many forms: ‘ By their fruits ye shall 
know them’ ” (p. 39). If this principle is of general application, 
as it apparently is, then there is no guarantee that belief in such 
fundamental doctrines as those of the Incarnation and the 
Trinity will continue in the Established Church if future genera- 
tions find that in practice they do not work. Even of the 
existence of God, according to Dr. Headlam, there is no 
demonstration possible (p. 167). Theism is a theory which most 
adequately explains life as a whole, a hypothesis which there are 
urgent reasons for believing (p. 27). But here again, if we would 
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be logical, we must again apply the author’s principle: if we 
find that in practice belief in God does not work, then it must be 
given up. 

Resting upon such flimsy foundations, the structure of 
Christianity gives little promise of enduring. Dr. Headlam may 
be right when he says (p. 4) that ‘‘ English people do not like 
system or order or completeness ”’; but the human mind—even 
the English mind—works according to the rules of logic; and 
a reasonable man likes his religion to be based upon a logical 
statement which his reason can accept. Catholics rejoice to see 
that there are many in the Anglican communion who retain 
some of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, seeing in this 
a merciful dispensation of divine Providence. But how insecure 
is the basis upon which those doctrines rest in Anglican theology 
may be seen in the first hundred pages of Dr. Headlam’s book. 


It is small wonder that Canon Hervé’s excellent manual, in 
its first three volumes at least, has already reached a thirteenth 
edition.2 Seldom have I seen a theological text-book which so 
admirably combines those qualities which are required in a 
manual for use in seminaries. The exposition of doctrine is 
always clear, and where theologians differ the judgment of the 
author is always measured and sound. Greatest prominence is, 
justly, given to the scholastic treatment of theological questions, 
and the author’s explanations are often so detailed that they leave 
little to the professor to-do in this part. Less space is devoted 
to the patristic and historical aspects of theology; but any 
lacunae in this respect are amply filled by the extraordinarily 
full bibliography, which forms not the least valuable feature of 
Canon Hervé’s work. 


The Church of Christ, by the Rev. A. Rousseau,’ contains both 
more and less than is promised by its title. It is not, as might 
have been expected, either a theological or an apologetical 
treatise on the Church; at any rate it does not follow the lines, 
nor cover the subject-matter, which one usually associates with 
such a treatise. Beginning with a proof of the existence of God 
the author takes us rapidly through the history of the Old 
Covenant, and then proceeds to study the life and teaching of 
Christ with special reference to the doctrine of the Kingdom. 
A short chapter on the Resurrection and a chapter containing a 
valuable summary of the prophecies of the Old Testament fulfilled 
in Christ, bring us to a disappointingly short description of the 
nature of the Church; and the last eighty pages are devoted to a 
study of the seven Sacraments. 


Considered as a whole, the book lacks unity and proportion, 


conveying the impression of a series of loosely connected sermons 
or conferences. Especially to be noted, however, is the author’s 


2 Manuale Theologiae Dogmaticae, 4 Vols. in 8, 90 francs. Librairie Berche 
et Pagis, Paris. 


8 Religion and Culture Series. Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee; 
Coldwell, London. 8s. 6d. 
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use of the Old Testament to show how the life and work of 
Christ were foreshadowed by the prophets. For this aspect of 
Fr. Rousseau’s work we have nothing but the highest praise, and 
Chapter XVII of his book which, in the context of the words: 

‘He expounded to them in all the Scriptures the things that 
were concerning Him,’’ summarizes all the Messianic prophecies, 
may be commended as of the greatest use to all students of 
Apologetics. But from the point of view of dogmatic theology 
the book leaves much to be desired. The proof of the existence 
of God is sketchy in the extreme, and its cogency is not helped 
by the statement that God ‘“ finds in himself the adequate cause 
of his existence ’’ (page 4). I am also confused by the sentence: 
“That soul (i.e., the soul of Christ) was not to be the possessor 
of its essence as were other souls of men.’’ I have noted other 
statements in the book which are liable to misunderstanding 
chiefly because of their incompleteness; thus, for example: 

‘‘ Those inculpably unaware of the need of Baptism, as taught 
by Christ, can still be saved through the Baptism of desire. 
This is implied in the will on their part to do all that God 
requires of them for their salvation ”’ (p. 234 h.). Perhaps the 
book covers too much ground to allow complete accuracy in 
matters of detail. 


Signs are not wanting that the professors of the future will 
need to devote more and more attention to fundamental theology 
and apologetics. The study of revealed truth will always go on, 
for this is the very pabulum of our Catholic life; but side by 
side with theology strictly so called the science of apologetics 
must develop if it is to meet the ever varying and increasing 
needs of the times. The enemies of Christianity are levelling 
their attacks no longer at this dogma or that, but at the very 
fundamental truths of religion ; 3 and it is possible that the 
theological course in our seminaries will soon have to be modified 
to suit the changed conditions. The lack of a suitable text-book 
of Apologetics in English has often been lamented, and our 
deficiencies in this respect are once again brought home to us 
by the appearance of an excellent Spanish manual, now in its 


fourth edition: Lecciones de Apologetica, by the Rev. Nicolas 
Marin Negueruela.‘ 


It is difficult to do justice to this admirable work in the small 
space at our disposal, and yet one would like to convey some idea 
of the number of good things which are contained in this volume 
of 820 pages. The author follows the general divisions familiar 
to us in the classical text-books: I Religion, II Christianity, 
III Catholicism, and the usual arguments are set out clearly, 
cogently, and more fully than in most of our Latin manuals. 
But there is far more than this. In the first part no fewer than 
150 pages are devoted to a close study of the history of religions, 
in which we are given the facts, described in great detail, together 
with a reasoned and objective ‘critique of the various interpreta- 





































4 Tipografia Catédlica Casals, Barcelona. 12 pes. in paper, 15 pes. in cloth. 
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tions set upon those facts by different schools of thought. The 
author has made copious use of the invaluable work done in this 
department by Laboullaye and Schmidt. The proof of the divine 
origin of the Christian religion and the Catholic Church is 
followed by an excellent account of the religions of China, Japan 
and India, as well as of Theosophy and Spiritualism. Trans- 
lated into Latin, or preferably into English, this book might 
serve as an excellent manual of Apologetics for our seminaries. 


No less thorough and suited to modern requirements is the 
same author’s treatment of the existence and nature of God, the 
nature and destiny of man. This, which previously formed the 
first part of his Lecciones de Apologetica, now appears as a 
separate volume of some 400 pages, entitled Dios y el Hombre.’ 


II. PHILOSOPHY. 
By TH# Rev. T. E. Fiynn, Ph.D., M.A. 


It is three years since the first volume of Pére Pedro Descoqs’ 
great work was noticed in these pages.! The form and method 
adopted by the author were then indicated. We have now a 
second volume” which is as clear, as massive and as interesting 
as the first. If, as the author remarks early on in the book, it 
is the profession and the duty of pure speculation to transcend 
temporal contingencies in order to regard truth sub specie 
aeternitatis, the tremendous sweep of Pére Descoqs’ treatment 
may be taken as a symbol of that function. Once more he has 
presented us with a volume of over nine hundred pages, many 
of them very closely printed, and there is still another volume 
to come. 


The first five hundred pages are occupied with the continuation 
and completion of the first part of the whole work on the know- 
ledge of God’s existence. It was laid down in the first volume 
that any apodictic proof of the existence of God is ultimately 
reducible to the proof from contingency and efficient causality. 
The exposition of the ‘‘ quinque viae’’ was followed by a 
criticism of invalid arguments: the Ontological, the Kantian, 
the entropological and the arguments from religious experience. 
The author now deals with arguments which, though they are 
capable of being firmly established by the aid of another prin- 
ciple, and may well be employed in apologetics, are of themselves 
inadequate to a satisfactory proof of the existence of God. 


Here we have four chapters under the headings : Argumentum 
eminentiae, Argumentum ideologicum, Argumentum eudaemono- 
logicum, Argumentum ex perfecto et sponsione. In each instance 
the argument is set out and criticized, then it is put in its 
historical setting, its actual value is suggested, and cognate 


5 Tipografia Catdélica Casals, Barcelona. 6 pes. in paper, 8 pes. in cloth. 





1 CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. VI, p. 315. 
2 De Dei Cognoscibilitate, 11, Beauchesne. 112 frs. 
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issues are explored. These complementary sections are often 
of the highest interest. Thus forty pages of the third chapter 
are dedicated to a discussion of the natural appetite for super- 
natural happiness wherein will be found an excellent summary 
not only of Pére Rousselot’s Intellectualisme de Saint Thomas 



































































(vide infra), but of the well-known original work of his translator, ~ 
Dr. O’ Mahony. 
The fifth section is occupied with arguments which, though | gypj 
they are to be rejected if considered in their entirety, yet contain | oyer 
@ measure of truth (argumenta mixta) and some of which phil 
exercise a considerable influence on the modern world. These 7, 
are the metalogical argument of Guenther and Gratry, Blondel’s ees 
argument from “ action,’? Le Roy’s idealistic argument, and I 
Bergson’s argument from mystical experience. In this last Cat 
chapter again we have a very valuable conspectus of the inter- By 
esting problem of natural mysticism and of supernatural mystic d 
states in non-Catholic subjects with a final brief word (mainly ? 
bibliographical) on the facts of Konnersreuth. his 
The sixth section is on Atheism. After laying down his thesis | yse 
in the first chapter Pére Descogs devotes forty pages to modern | wij 
atheism as found in America, in Russia, and in Europe generally. | am 
He points out the present sources of danger and quotes the papal | 77, 
documents on this very actual problem. of 
Having thus completed his treatment of the existence of God } 
our author proceeds to the discussion of the knowledge of His | in 
essence. The remainder of this volume is concerned with the | fo1 
general nature of God and His fundamental properties followed | fac 
by a discussion of analogy. Pére Descogs tells us at once that | it 
the whole of this part depends on the sense attached to the ' 
terms essence and existence, and he devotes a long introductory | x, 
chapter to this familiar topic. But let no member of a rival | 
school suppose that Pére Descogs’ own solution, once it is | y; 
discovered, absolves the reader from the duty of giving any pr 
further attention to his work. In the first place the illustrious | j, 
author is a doughty antagonist well able to give a good account | 4 
of himself whether you agree with his conclusions or not; and, | ;, 
in the second place, even though you remain in opposition on | 
this fundamental issue, there is much to learn from his exposition | 4, 
of the various theses and the same abundance of ‘‘ comple- a 
mentary ’’ matter as has appeared in the earlier parts of the 
work. Thus, there is a long historical account of the notions : 
of the infinite and the perfect, and a similarly comprehensive | % 
view of agnosticism. q 
At the end of the volume are two appendices concerned with | * 
the arguments found in the previous volume. There is the same : 
generous and complete double indexing as before and an amazing : 
bibliography. . 
The author’s industry must have been stupendous, but admir- 
ation of that must not blind us to his originality as an 
independent thinker, his clearness and method as a teacher and i: 
his vivid and even piquant style as a controversialist. I 
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One does not hesitate to decribe this as a really great book, 
for the successful completion of which his readers’ good wishes 
will go out to the author together with their congratulations 
on what he has so well hitherto accomplished. 


As I have remarked, Pére Descogs has many references to the 
work of his fellow countryman and fellow Jesuit Pére Rousselot. 
For years the /[ntellectualisme de Saint Thomas has been the 
subject of discussion, and an English translation has been long 
overdue. At last the task has been accomplished by a well-known 
philosopher of a kindred spirit, Dr. O’Mahony.® 


The briefest account of Pére Rousselot’s life and death are 
furnished in the Foreword: ‘‘ He was ordained priest in 1908. 
In 1909 he became Professor of Theology at the Institut 
Catholique in Paris. In July, 1914, the Great War broke out. 
By September Rousselot was a soldier of the French Army. 
On April 15th, 1915, Sergeant Rousselot met his death; it was 
at the Battle of Eparges. To those who picked him up wounded, 
his last words were: ‘ My friends, I am going to die: it is 
useless to go any further. ...I will give you my blessing.’ 
With his death was extinguished a power of vision that is rare 
among men, and the present book, The Intellectualism of St. 
Thomas, was the first expression of an intellect that was full 
of promise.”’ 

For Pére Rousselot the central thing and most fecund principle 
in the Thomistic system.is the primacy of contemplation. The 
formula he proposes is: ‘ Intelligence, for St. Thomas, is the 
faculty of the real, but it is the faculty of the real only because 
it is the faculty of the divine.”’ 


The book is in three parts: The Process of Intellectual 
Knowledge, Human Speculation, Intelligence and Human Action. 
The first part sets out to show that intelligence is concerned 
with the attainment of reality rather than with ‘ forging 
propositions.’”? The second part dealing with human speculation 
insists on the distinction between intellectus and ratio, and 
this distinction is constantly reiterated throughout the book : 
indeed, it is the nerve of Rousselot’s teaching that by whatever 
means a man gets nearer to intuition by that he arrives more 
surely at reality. Intellect means intimate penetration of truth, 
and reason the research for truth. 


Although the true intellectual attainment of reality is by 
intuition in some form or other, and the human intellect is 
typically rational, man has various processes at his disposal by 
which he comes into touch with reality intellectually. By the 
use of concept, science, symbol, and the apprehension of the 
singular, in their various combinations, man’s intellect can 
“take the place of, or at least imitate, the truly intellectual 
acquisition of reality.”’ It is very interesting to observe the 


3 The Intellectualism of Saint Thomas, by Pierre Rousselot, S.J. Trans- 
lated with a foreword by Father James O’Mahony, O.M.Cap., M.A., Ph.D., 
D.Litt. pp. vi. and 231. Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. 
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detail in which Pére Rousselot works out this schematization of 
St. Thomas’s intellectualism ; but, of course, it is that ‘‘ faculty 
of the divine ’’ which has called for the severest criticism. Of 
this Dr. O’Mahony writes in his foreword: ‘In his lifetime 
certain elucidations were called forth in answer to his critics, 
particularly regarding his doctrine of intelligence as ‘ capax 
Dei’; and it seems certain, from indications given by his Editor, 
the late P. Léonce de Grandmaison, that his doctrine of con- 
ceptual knowledge progressed towards a greater degree of realism 
than is admitted in the text.’’ 

Under a title that suggests a like subject-matter Dr. Church 
has produced a book‘ which, though far less interesting to a 
Catholic and far less appealing in its general character, never- 
theless has an importance for anyone who wishes to cope with 
modern philosophic errors. It contains the substance of lectures 
delivered at Balliol College and it is strictly academic in its 
presentation. In the first chapter Dr. Church comments on 
‘*The Elements of This Philosophy ’’: impressions and ideas, 


relations, abstract ideas, space and time. In later chapters: 


he deals with the critical analysis of Causation and Substance, 
Causal Inference, Belief in Substance, Knowledge and Belief. 
The treatment is not merely expository, it is critical. As a 
clear presentation of Hume’s teaching, especially on substance 
and causation, it is valuable ; but it does not fire the imagination. 


A much more satisfying book is An Enquiry into Moral 
Notions by John Laird, F.B.A., LL.D.5 This is a study of the 
notions of virtue, duty and well-being, or, as the professor 
proceeds to tell us in a sentence calculated to strike the simple 
solemn, it is a discussion of aretaics, deontology and agatho- 
poeics. He believes (now) that these three notions are all 
necessary and fundamental to any system of ethics, and he 
examines them separately in three distinct sections. 


In each case he begins with a chapter determining the exact 
meaning of his terms, examining them in the light of common 
usage, and he follows this with a chapter on classification. 


This procedure may give an impression of slowness in getting 
off the mark, but it is necessary when there is no generally 
accepted philosophical terminology; and Dr. Laird writes so 
vivaciously, with such shrewd humour, that even the prelim- 
inaries make good reading. For this we must be grateful for 
even with these virtues the matter is often difficult. 


Although the enquiry is directed primarily to the discovery of 
an adequate basis for ethics the author is led by the very nature 
of his task to discuss many interesting problems which less 
critical moralists have been apt to slur over. One cannot but 
feel at times that by the light of traditional Christian ethics 
the discussion might have been abbreviated, but the author’s 


4 Hume’s Theory of the Understanding, by Ralph W. Church, D.Phil. 
George Allen & Unwin. pp. 238. 7s. 6d. 


5 George Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
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originality and pertinacity always command respect. Subjected 
to the test of providing an adequate criterion by which we may 
differentiate sharply between the moral and the non-moral, none 
of the three proposed systems will completely satisfy the author, 
put he obviously has leanings towards an ethic of well-being. 
Crude utilitarianism is an untenable moral theory, but if the 
notion is enlarged to include certain relationships, which, against 
the new intuitionists, Professor Laird considers to have their 
own goodness, it appeals to the author as having a good deal 
more to say for itself. 

Yet another book on moral philosophy, hailing this time from 
America, is Values and Reality. After an indictment of modern 
chaos the writer applies himself in the first part of his book 
to the theory of value. Then he studies the nature and function 
of standards and tries to discover what is the true standard of 
sane living. In the third part he states the Thomistic scales 
of values and suggests certain transvaluations. 


The book makes a useful contribution to philosophy as a 
‘primer on the nature and ubiquity of valuing ”’ although it 
seems unnecessarily prolix in its criticism of the obvious defects 
of modern business and modern life. It is sane and balanced 
in judgment and sound in theory. The author’s writing produces 
an impression of haste that leaves the reader breathless, and 
you will often be tempted to exclaim with Mr. A. P. Herbert: 
“What a Word!” A sedate Britisher is inclined to gasp when 
he reads: ‘‘ But in the next sentence Saint Thomas seems 
suddenly to change gears.”’ 


Those of our readers who are familiar with the philosophical 
writings of Pére Garrigou-Lagrange may be interested to learn 
that the eminent Dominican has undertaken to give a retreat 
to men and women at the Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, 
Cavendish Square, from September 5th to September 7th. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary of the 
Aquinas Society, 2, Marloes Road, W.8. 


III. CHURCH MUSIC. 
By THE Rev. A. G. MCDONALD. 


The Catholic Truth Society of Ireland has issued a modest 
little book which is commendable for much that it contains, 
and doubly so for the courage of its author. It is The Reform 
of Church Music, and its price is one shilling. The writer, 
Professor de Meulemeester, is organist and choirmaster of the 
Redemptorist Church, Belfast. He speaks as one having the 
right sort of authority—long experience and expert knowledge. 
The book is not merely a guide to those engaged in the work 
of reform. It is a clear statement of the futility of all efforts 
apart from certain conditions which the author rightly deems 


6 By Leo Ward, C.S.C., of the University of Notre Dame. pp. 329. Sheed & 
Ward. 7s. 6d. 
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indispensable. Foremost amongst them is the existence in each 
diocese of a Committee authorized by the Bishop to devise ways 
and means of reducing the Motu Proprio to practice. This 
body would consist of priests in actual touch with parochial 
conditions, who might, if necessary, be advised upon purely 
technical issues by a competent professional musician. Its 
functions would embrace the exclusion of undesirable compo- 
sitions and the provision of a syllabus of approved works based 
upon a definite irreducible minimum attainable by even the 
smallest parishes. The all-important matter of music in schools 
would engage its attention. It would work in conjunction with 
school management boards to create a demand for suitably 
equipped teachers, and would exert its influence to that end 
with the authorities at teachers’ training centres. A study of 
particular local circumstances would guide it in determining 
its choice of methods for the instruction of choirs and congre- 
gations. Professor de Meulemeester writes with Irish conditions 
in mind, where the establishment of classes in various centres 
has already borne great fruit, especially in enlisting the sympathy 
of teachers with the cause of Plainsong. Our English Society 
of St. Gregory has been notably successful in the same way. 
Yet we must confess to a personal preference for the use, where 
practicable, of travelling instructors—a sort of missionary 
lecturers, who might visit the schools during the day, and hold 
parochial meetings in the evenings. Such a method has the 
advantage of preserving local conditions, and it anticipates the 
acknowledged difficulty of getting people to go in search of 
something not perhaps greatly desired. The same folk might 
be prevailed upon to tolerate what is brought to their own doors. 
This refers especially to the smaller and out-of-the-way centres. 


Our author has some interesting things to say regarding the 
psychological factors involved in the attempt to revive a lost 
art—and true Church Music is nothing less than that. Opposition 
to reform in the matter is exclusively temperamental. Scientific 
research has removed the possibility of valid historical objection 
to the restored Plainsong by such as were wedded to the former 
corrupt versions, and, though much may be said for the best of 
the Viennese and allied schools of figured sacred music on purely 
musical grounds, there is no room, in any sane esthetic, for 
their retention in opposition to the works of the classical 
polyphonic masters. Sentiment in this direction is dying hard, 
but it is dying. Building up a new tradition in sacred music 
entails much that is not seductive to the ear—at least whilst 
the foundations are being laid—but it is palpably unjust that 
the builder should be penalized and the law-breaker be enriched 
at his expense. 


But to return to Professor de Meulemeester. His book is really 
commentary upon the Motu Proprio and the Constitutio Apostolica 
of Pius XI. He has much to say upon such questions as the 
employment of women’s voices, the status in the Liturgy of 
polyphonic compositions, the respective merits of the ancient 
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und modern notations, and kindred matters. He is in favour 


bys of the use of the modern stave, unless the tuition given can 
his be made to deal adequately with the history of the Chant and 
lal with the subtler points of interpretation ; that is, he would have 
ly the ancient notation used only for advanced students. This 
- provokes us to wonder whether he has given the alternative a 


fair trial, since it is the experience of numerous teachers that 


ny even unmusical and very young people can be trained to 
ols familiarity with the traditional script without undue difficulty, 
th either with or without the aid of tonic sol fa. Also, if the stave 


itself, and not the shape of the notes, is found to make trouble, 
there is the ingenious compromise invented by Dom David, 
which retains the ancient neum-forms, but adopts the five-line 


of stave. This meets the objections to ordinary modern writing—that 
8 | crotchets and quavers do not convey the idiomatic rhythm of the 
mes Chant. We recommend The Reform of Church Music, as being 
— a@ common-sense and attractive championing of a cause badly in 
aa need of encouragement. 
o Miss V. G. Little places us increasingly in her debt. Her 
ay. collection of English and Latin hymns under the title Cantate 
ere Domino, was beyond praise, not only for the intrinsic beauty 
Ary of the words and tunes it gave us, but because of its value 
old in increasing our “ chant-mindedness,”’ if I may be forgiven a 
the teutonism. There is a great need to destroy the isolation of 
the Plainsong from “ ordinary’ music. It is still too much; a 
of monastic museum specimen in the eyes of the musical man in 
rht the street. It must be made a sacred folk song, without the 
TS. “arty ’? implication. Miss Little’s Hymns bridged a dangerous 
eS. and undesirable gulf. We are now offered, in her Laudate 
Dominum, a Benediction Manual which is almost too good to 
the be true. It spans another yawning chasm—that which separates 
ost the restraint and seemliness of Vespers or Compline from the 
10n cloying vulgarity of most Benediction music. Some of the 
ific melodies will be familiar to students of the Chant, but others 
ion have been collected from various sources—Salisbury and York 
ner amongst them, so that the book has something of the glamour 
of of a restoration of long-buried treasure for English singers. The 
ely printed page gains in beauty from the absence of any graphic 
for aids to rhythm. 
a We hope Dom Gregory Murray will fulfil his conditional 
a promise to add to his first Book of Organ Interludes.’ They, 
ist or something like them, should be forced upon the attention of 
hat ninety per cent. of Catholic organists—not excepting the gentle- 
hed men who emerge into the occasional limelight of the Sunday 
evening broadcast services. 
ly & 
Lica 
the 





1 Rushworth & Dreaper. 2s. 6d. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


RAILWAY FRAUDS. 


Is any sin of injustice involving the obligation of restitution 
committed in the following cases :— 


(1) X in London wishes to go to Dublin and his brother Y 
in Dublin wishes to come to London. There is a cheap excursion 
to Dublin and back to London. Though the tickets are marked 
‘‘ not transferable ’’ X uses one half to go to Dublin and gives 
his brother Y the other half with which to come to London. 
They are of the opinion that since the Railway Company carries 
one person in each direction no injustice is committed. 


(2) A certain master in a school buys all the tickets for his 
pupils when they are returning home for the holidays. Many 
of the parents send sufficient money for half-tickets only, 
although their children are well over the age stipulated by the 
Company for half-tickets. 


Is the master in getting the tickets, according to the money 
sent, guilty of co-operation in injustice and bound to restitution? 
Some maintain that the law in the matter is only penal and 
that one is bound to restitution only if found out; that if the 
officials let the boys through, the Company connives at the 
practice, etc. Is it not rather a question of the non-fulfilment 
of an essential condition of a contract? (F. RB.) 





REPLy. 


ad 1. Certain considerations are sometimes advanced which 
argue that there is no strict violation of commutative justice 
in this and kindred practices. It is said, for example, that 
the Company suffers no loss since they are bound to carry one 
person on the return journey, and it can make no difference 
who this person is; that the law is merely a penal one carrying 
no obligation in conscience at least ante sententiam judicis. 
There seems no weight in such considerations. There is decidedly 
loss to the Company, not indeed in the cost of running the 
actual train on which a person makes the return journey, but 
in the breach of contract caused by that action. The Company 
allows a reduction, quite fairly and reasonably, only in favour 
of the person who is proposing to make the double journey 
himself; it is one of the implied conditions of the contract, that 
the ticket is “ not transferable.”’ An unjust loss is inflicted 
on _ Company by not observing this condition, and restitution 
is due. 


ad 2. The same must, in our view, be said in the case of 

what amounts to a false declaration of age, in order to travel 

at half-fare. But this point is a quite so evident as the former 
4 
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one, because it is open to the officials to challenge the holder 
of a half-ticket as to age, and it could possibly be argued that 
breaches of the law are tolerated by the officials with the consent 
of the Company. 


With regard to the purely penal nature of the regulations 
in each of these cases, we think that there is no room whatever 
for such a view in the first instance. In the common estimation, 

































































on a person convicted of the offence is reckoned to have done some- 
thing dishonourable because unjust; there is a certain moral 
Y obloquy about it which does not accompany breaches of purely 
on penal laws such as selling tobacco after the legal hour. The 
ed same conclusion is reached, though less evidently, in the case 
es of wrongfully travelling with a half-ticket. But if a person 
mn is in conscience persuaded that the officials issuing the ticket 
hes knew, or could easily discover, the actual age of the child, one 
could conclude that there was no clear violation of commutative 
hi justice, and therefore no restitution. 
4 Supposing, for the sake of pursuing the point raised, that 
ly buying a half-ticket for a child over the age is unjust, the 
the position of the master is that of exequens in relation to the 
parent who is mandans. He co-operates effectively in the injustice 
and does wrong, but the obligation of restitution falls upon him 
hey only in the second instance, namely, on the supposition that 
= the parent fails to make restitution. 
E. J. M. 
the 
the HoLyY COMMUNION OUTSIDE OF MASS. 
ent How should the priest carry the burse containing the corporal 
when he approaches the altar to administer Holy Communion? 
It is held by some that he should act exactly as the deacon does 
during a solemn Mass. (F. R.) 
_ REPLY. 
that Our correspondent points out that O’Kane-Fallon suggests 
one that the burse should be carried in the same way as by the 
nce deacon during a solemn Mass, with the opening on top and 
ing resting on the breast with the side ornamented with a cross 
cis. exposed to view. But Fortescue and other writers indicate that 
2dly the burse is carried by the deacon at about the level of the 
the eyes, and the conclusion seems to be that the priest administering 
but a Communion outside of Mass should carry the burse in a 
any similar manner. 
ets The direction ‘‘ at about the level of the eyes” is correct 
hat for the deacon in a solemn Mass and it is the explicit direction 
aan in Caeremoniale Episcoporum, Lib. I, cap. ix., n. 3: “ capit 
ct bursam cum corporalibus, quam ad oculos usque elevatam, 
tion ambabus manibus portat ad altare, incedens solus, gravi et 
‘ decori ingressu.”” But we do not agree that this particular 
e 0 
avel 1Cf. Priimmer, 


Theol. Moralis, 11, §85; Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
November, 1910, p. 495. 
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item ‘‘ ad oculos elevatam ”’ is correct in the case of a priest 
administering Holy Communion. The Roman Ritual, Tit. iv., 
cap. 2, directs ‘‘ procedit ad altare manibus junctis vel bursam 
cum corporali ante pectus deferens.’’ He need not, therefore, 
carry the burse at all, if it is already on the altar. If he does 
carry it, the correct way is to hold it ante pectus. os 
J. M. 
FUNERAL INSIGNIA. 


Are there any certain rules concerning the placing of appro- 
priate insignia, chalice, stole, etc., on the coffin during the 
funeral office? (F.) 


REPLY. 


The matter is regulated largely by local customs and, provided 
the insignia are not of an anti-religious character, a number 
of practices are tolerated, and we think that such customs should 
be preserved. Thus, in the case of distinguished laymen, their 
coat of arms or their decorations may be exhibited. In the case 
of the clergy, a chalice and paten, a biretta and surplice, a 
rochet or mitre. Decretum S.R.C., n. 2915, ad 9, tolerates the 
custom of placing a chalice in the hands of a deceased priest whilst 
the body is being taken to the church. In Belgium it is the 
custom to exhibit wax imitations of the various sacred articles 
used at Mass.! On the other hand, the custom of exhibiting a 
personal representation of the deceased is to be regarded as an 
abuse and eliminated.” 

E. J. M. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


By THE VERY Rev. Mar. Moss, D.D. 
RELIGIOUS AND PROPERTY. 


The following doubt was proposed to the Commission for the 
Interpretation of the Code: ‘‘ Whether the permission of the 
Holy See is required in order that a professed religious, in 
accordance with the dispositions of Canon 580, 2° [sic], may 
change the cession or disposition of at least the notable part 
of his goods in favour of religion?’’ 


The answer was: ‘“ Affirmative.”’ 


The word ‘‘sic’’ has been added, for the section of the Canon 
referred to seems to be Canon 580, 3°, and there would seem to 
be a misprint in the A.A.S. As this canon reads, it seems to 
leave in doubt what should be done in case a professed religious 
wishes to dispose of the greater part of his property in favour 
of religion, or really to change any previous disposition. _ It 
speaks of the need for the permission of the Bishop or religious 


1 Collationes Brugenses, 1934, Pp. 202. 
2 Decreta Authentica, 3808. 
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superior in certain cases, adding: ‘‘ dummodo mutatio, saltem 
de notabili bonorum parte, non fiat in favorem religionis.’’ It 
naturally arose to ask, whose permission then is required if it 
is a question of a notable part of his property? The answer is 
iven: Permission of the Holy See is required (A.A.S., Vol. 
XXVIII, p. 210). 


DAYS FOR ORDINATIONS. 


Another doubt was submitted regardings days of Ordinations : 
‘“ Whether under the words ‘ festa de praecepto,’ of which Canon 
1006, 3°, treats, are included also those feasts suppressed by the 
Code for the Universal Church?’’ 


The answer is “‘ Affirmative,’’ and therefore special permission 
will have to be obtained for Ordination to Sacred Orders on 
these suppressed feasts or days of devotion (A.A.S8., Vol. 
XXVIII, p. 210). 


CONDEMNATION OF .BOOKS. 


Two more books have been placed on the Index of Forbidden 
Books. 


1°. In accordance with the prescriptions of Canon 1399, 7°, 
the Holy Office has condemned and ordered to be placed on the 
Index the book of José Franco Ponce, entitled: Los misterios 
de las mesas parlantes y del soligrafén. The Holy Father, in 
audience of April 23rd, ratified the condemnation and ordered 
the publication of the same (A.A.S., Vol. XXVIII, p. 205). 


2°. The other book condemned by the same Holy Office is 
that of German List Arzubide, entitled: Practica de educacién 
irreligiosa. The Holy Father, in audience of May 7th, ratified 
the condemnation and ordered the publication of the same 
(A.A.S., loc. cit.). In a commentary of the latter book the 
Osservatore Romano states that the title itself is sufficient to 
indicate the nature of this book from Mexico. It is written 
with diabolical art in order to destroy in the minds of children 
and work-people every vestige of religion and to instil into their 
minds hatred and contempt for the Holy Father, Bishops and 
priests, in fine, of everyone who could instil any religious 
sentiment, not excluding even parents. As a wicked means of 
persecution that tends to destroy every source of all goodness and 
morality, one cannot find anything more refined and deleterious. 


THE OFFICIAL DECREE OF THE CANONIZATION OF SS. JOHN FISHER AND 
THOMAS MORE, MM. 


FEAST OF ST. JOHN FISHER—JUNE 22ND. 

FEAST OF ST. THOMAS MORE—JULY 6TH. 
In the current number of the A.A.S. we have the full text 
of the Decretal Letters declaring SS. John Fisher and Thomas 


More to be saints and martyrs. The whole Decree with the 
signatures appended takes some twenty pages from page 185 to 
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page 204. It is too long to insert in these Notes on Roman 
Documents, but one or two short extracts will be useful. It 

ives the actual words used by the Holy Father in the Solemn 

eremony of Canonization which are: ‘‘ For the honour of the 
Holy and Undivided Trinity, for the exaltation of the Catholic 
Faith and the increase of the Christian religion, by the authority 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, of the Blessed Apostles Peter and 
Paul and by Our Own, after previous mature deliberation and 
by the divine help oftentimes implored and with the counsel 
of our Venerable Brethren the Cardinals of Holy Roman Church, 
the Patriarchs, Archbishops and Bishops in this Holy City, 
we decree and define as Saints, Blessed John Fisher, Cardinal 
of Holy Roman Church, and Blessed Thomas More, layman; 
and we inscribe them in the catalogue of the Saints: decreeing 
that their memory should with pious devotion be recalled as 
Saints and Martyrs each year by the Universal Church on their 
dies natales, namely, the 22nd of June for St. John and the 
6th of July for St. Thomas. In the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.’’ 


It is interesting to read the words by the Holy Father con- 
cluding the decree: He says that all that has been written 
before, he now “ confirms, strengthens and again lays down 
and decrees and promulgates to the universal Catholic Church.” 
Finally, he says: ‘‘ If anyone presumes to infringe or rashly 
to go against these Our Decretal Letters of definition, decree, 
inscription, mandate, statute and Our Will, let him know that 
he will incur the indignation of Almighty God and of the Blessed 
Apostles Peter and Paul.”’ 


The Decree was published on December 29th, 1935, in the 
fourteenth year of the Pontificate of Pius XI (A.A.S8., Vol. 
XXVIII, pp. 185-204). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Church in France, 1848-1907. By C. S. Phillips, M.A., D.D. 
(pp. 341. S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d.) 


‘‘They manage these things better in France.’? Or perhaps 
they do not. At any rate they manage the matter of modern 
ecclesiastical history very differently, as anyone may prove if 
he will read, not the present work, but the massive tomes of 
Pére Lecanuet’s L’EHglise de France sous la IIIme République 
or any of the other half-dozen studies by Catholics which are 
among Dr. Phillips’ leading authorities. The period 1848-1907 
was, of course, one of continual conflict in the national life 
of France. There were conflicts in the State itself, with 
revolutionary changes in 1848, 1851, 1870 and 1875; conflicts 
between Church and State; conflicts between rival schools of 
thought among the Catholics themselves; conflicts in which 
bishops led the opposing armies, bishops who were formidable 
by their personalities and equally formidable by the skill with 
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which they used a language better fitted than most to spit an 
opponent and finish him once and for all. 


We are different. No one is more truly English in his 
loyalty to English conventions than the Englishman who is a 
Catholic. No one so detests scenes, and what is the biography 
of forcible personalities but a succession of such? And scenes 
in the lives of any but the artistic—of whose unfortunate 
temperament scenes are an inevitable consequence—are best 
buried in oblivion. To recall them is indecent, and so dis- 
cretion too hath her victories, no less renowned than those of. . . 
well other virtues that might be named. And anyhow it all 
means peace, or peacefulness. To those who are still more 
concerned to apologize for the measures by which Milner 
defeated the acquiescence of the weaker brethren of his day 
than to appreciate the ills from which his action saved the 
Church, this book must inevitably be scandalous. For it pre- 
sents the story of sixty years of conflict between rivals to whom 
principles really mattered. 


Recall the personalities: the three popes, Pius IX, Leo XIII 
and Pius X; bishops such as Mgr. Dupanloup and Cardinal 
Pie; for laymen Montalembert and Louis Veuillot; then Dom 
Gueranger, the great Dominicans Lacordaire and Didon, the 
pioneers of the revival of Catholic scholarship d’Hulst, 
Duchesne and Batiffol—and the pioneers who are no longer 
Catholics, Loisy for example—and the men of the State, 
Napoleon III, Gambetta, Waldeck-Rousseau, Combes. And Dr. 
Phillips tells his story well. It is a book not easily put down 
by whoever once takes it up, and if it is read as critically as 
it has been written, no priest certainly will read it without 
great gain, for one of the great lessons of nineteenth century 
Catholicism is apparently ‘‘ how not to do it.’”? We, of course, 
are wise, and easily wise, after-the event (and often forgetful 
that our wisdom is so largely due to the event). These great 
Catholics of the past deserve our sympathy and our admiration, 
upon whom—ill-equipped, ill-trained, in a generation to which 
St. Thomas was “ the crabbed metaphysics of the school,” a 
generation of Positivism and rhetorical apologetic—there fell 
the task of accommodating to their century the bewildered 
Catholicism produced by the eighteenth century’s polite 
enslavement of the hierarchy and that hierarchy’s instinctive 
return to its chains once the Revolution was over. Catholicism 
in Victorian England was like Gulliver in Brobdingnag. In 
France it was a national force. Whence its long ordeal. 


We do not think Dr. Phillips the safest of guides. He is no 
friend to the papacy whose aim at displacing the French State’s 
hold on the episcopate he bans while he contrives to indict the 
popes for the evils that flowed from that hold. Our confidence 
is weakened when, for example, he repeats the ‘‘ simple parish 

riest ”? stuff about Pius X, meaning thereby his ignorance and 
incompetence for his high post—of Pius X, who for twenty-eight 
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years out of the forty-five between his ordination and election 
had been engaged, as chancellor or bishop, in the conduct of 
ecclesiastical affars, and for twenty years had ruled with real 
success, and in circumstances that called for great tact, two of 
the chief sees of Italy, a bishop who though he made no pretence 
to expert knowledge in the intellectual controversies of his time, 
had an unusually good working knowledge of Theology as well 
as of Canon Law. After reading of the pope’s simple ignorance 
—on Dr. Phillip’s ipse dixit—we are entitled to be sceptical 
about the further revelation, unsupported by evidence, that 
‘* Merry del Val was the evil genius of the pontificate.’ This is 
no condemnation of the book, but one example of what the 


reviewer means when he suggests it can only be of value if read 
critically. 
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PHILIP HUGHES. 


A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress. By a Fellow Pilgrim. (Alden. 
pp. 460. 7s. 6d.) 


In what must inevitably be an inadequate notice of a book 
that runs to some 460 pages, there are two things that require 
to be said. The first concerns the form. Though it may be 
that not everybody has read it, all educated persons know the 
general form, content and purpose of John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress. When they come to open the book now under review 
they may well be puzzled to find any similarity with its prototype 
to justify the title, except in the naming of the characters— | 
Christian, Faithful, Worldly-Wise and so on. The anonymous 
author admits that he is not concerned to preserve any strict 
parallelism with the original allegory, and indeed confesses that 
for his purpose it is impossible to preserve the allegory intact. 
Then why take the title? This question raises another that 
might have been answered (but is not) in the body of the 
book—the right to possession of increased site value. Bunyan 
created a classic; by annexing the title the present author has 
managed to cash in on the unearned increment! He justifies 
this step by saying that Bunyan in his day fought for religious 
freedom ; to-day he would have had to fight for economic freedom. 
We are not denying the increased importance of economics when 
we say that we doubt the truth of the last statement. 


However, the book has been written and must be considered 
in itself apart from the title. With the author’s criticisms of 
the present economic system we are, generally speaking, in 
agreement. We have to make the qualification because in our 
opinion he sometimes weakens his case by over-statement. But 
this apart, we followed him, breathless but applauding, through 
his destructive criticisms. It was when he came to his con- 
structive criticisms that our enthusiasm began to flag. A 
Pilgrim’s Progress, unlike a Rake’s, must end in heaven and 
this one turned out to be a very nebulous affair. The author 
waves a magic wand in the last chapter and everything becomes 
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lovely in the garden of the New Eden. Towns and cities are 
rebuilt, agriculture is put on a sound basis, mass-production 
is discouraged, every able-bodied man is offered employment, 
pensions are granted to all disabled persons, measures are passed 
to promote this, that, and the other. But not a word as to how 
all this is done. So we just murmured ‘“‘ Splendid!’ and closed 
the book. 8. J, G. 


REVIEWS FROM ABROAD 


The June number of THOUGHT opens with an article by the 
present writer on ‘‘ The Study of Eastern Liturgies.”” Dr. Hugh 
Graham contributes an attractive survey of the part played by 
St. Thomas More in the growth and development of Christian 
education. The author considers that, whereas many aspects of 
the Saint’s character have been sufficiently studied, inadequate 
attention has been paid to him in the réle of Christian humanist, 
patron of learning and pioneer of the higher education of women. 
A short account is given of More’s own education, and the con- 
clusion is reached that no other humanist of his age was more 
successful in combining enthusiasm for the ‘“‘ New Learning ”’ 
with loyal acceptance of the teaching, both Christian and classical, 
of the past. Fr. Robert J. Sullivan, S.J., who is a specialist 
in anthropology, has a useful study of ‘‘ The Origin of Maya 
Civilization.”” He points out that, even in America, there is 
a tendency to consider that the phrase ‘“‘ American antiquities ”’ 
suggests no more than the civilization of the Aztecs of Mexico. 
Yet the Maya civilization is very much earlier and in carving, 
modelling, ceramics, painting, weaving and feather-mosaics, the 
Old Maya Empire had no rivals, so far as the native races of 
the New World are concerned. Fr. Sullivan rejects Mitchell’s 
theory of an Asiatic immigration and considers that in the 
present state of our knowledge, there is no satisfactory positive 
solution of the problem of Maya origins. Dr. Theodore Maynard, 
himself well known as a poet and anthologist, has much to say 
regarding the origin and progress of medieval Latin verse. Many 
choice and curious specimens of versification are given and in 
some instances, the author supplies translations of his own 
making. ‘ Platonism and Early Christian Thought ”’ is the 
title of an essay by Fr. George Ganss, S.J., which shows that 
Platonism gave to Justin, Clement, Origen and Augustine an 
appreciation and love of philosophy, and a realization of the 
entire compatibility of reason and revelation. Fr. William 
McGarry, S.J., gives a useful account of the modern German 
and American schools of Gospel form criticism and points to 
the fallacies underlying the general presentation of the Method. 


THe HoMILeTic AND PastTorAL Review for June contains the 
text of the Latin ‘‘ Rogito’’ of Bishop James Walsh, one of 
the co-founders of the Maryknoll Missionaries, who died on 
April the 14th. Mgr. Henry writes on ‘“‘ The Priest at Public 
Assemblies,”’ and, as always, gives much useful advice regarding 
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the prayers, the blessing, and the type of address which should 
characterize such meetings. Fr. C. C. Martindale, 8.J., in 
‘‘ Ceremonies and the People ’’ stresses the need of liturgical 
education of the laity if they are to take an intelligent part 
in the Church’s services. There is a short but weighty contri- 
bution by Fr. C. Callan, O.P., on ‘“‘ Neglect of Preaching ” 
which calls attention to a growing tendency in his own country 
to avoid the duty of preaching at Masses on Sundays and 
holidays, and suggests, as the chief reason for this, the desire 
to shorten the services so as to make room for another congre- 
gation at the next Mass. His remedy is a simple one. ‘‘ Let 
the Ordinary forbid Masses on Sunday oftener than every hour 
and a half. ... If Masses at every hour and a half will not 
be sufficient to accommodate the number of people in a parish, 
let the parish be divided and a new church built.” In 
‘“‘ Critique and Counter-Critique,’? Dr. F. Wanenmacher answers 
the criticism of his ‘‘ Canonical Evidence in Marriage Cases ”’ 
made in the February number by Dr. C. E. Park. Fr. Woywod, 
O.F.M., continues his studies of the penal legislation of the 
Code with an article on the application of penalties, and 
considers the automatic effect of penalties latae sententiae, the 
manner of inflicting penalties ferendae sententiae, the faculties 


of the Ordinary as regards penalties, and the manner of their 
remission. 


La Vig INTELLECTUELLE for May 25th is, like most numbers 
of that admirable review, an important one. It contains under 
* Questions religieuses,’’ a welcome addition to the ‘‘ biblio- 
graphie mennaisienne,’’ a study of ‘‘ La Mennais ultramontain ”’ 
by M. Henri Guillemin. In a previous article (January 25th), 
the author had emphasized the fact that for the establishment 
of a Catholic social order, more reliance should be placed in 
Catholic action than in any political means. In the present 
article, M. Guillemin follows a similar train of thought in the 
La Mennais of the period between the completion of the Essai 
sur VIndifférence in 1824 and the inception of L’Avenir in 1830. 
While laying stress on La Mennais’ ultramontanism, the author 
is also able to discern the first warnings of the defects which 
were to lead to separation from the Church. In “ Déchristian- 
ization de l’Allemagne?’’ M. Robert Pitrou discusses the dangers 
to faith that are ever present under the existing régime. In 
‘* L’Eglise russe dans la tourmente,’’ Mademoiselle Danzas, the 
author of Red Gaols, shows that the weakness of the Russian 
Church has been brought about by internal dissensions as well 
as by external persecution. M. Victor Dillard writes on ‘‘ Crise 
de civilization?’’ and determines the various factors that are 
revolutionizing the conditions of life to-day. One of these, it 
is made clear, is the general attitude towards money and the 
increasing demand from all classes for the luxuries of existence, 


so that, as he says: ‘‘ Le confortable d’hier est 1’indispensable 
d’aujourd’hui.”’ 


In the Novuvette Revugr THoLrocique for May, Pére §8. 
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Tyszkiewicz, S.J., has a long article on ‘‘ La Sainteté de 
l’Eglise,’’ which emphasizes the value of the proof based upon 
the Church’s holiness, reflecting as it does that of her divine 
Founder, for the conversion of Orthodox and other schismatics. 
There is an interesting series of articles on the teaching of 
religion, in particular of the Bible, in schools with a selected 
bibliography of books on this subject, all in French or Flemish. 


Among the articles in Divus THomas (Piacenza) for May-June 
is one by M. Fatta on hylomorphism and present-day physics, 
the conclusion of a series, and a paper in French by P. Dulau, 
C.M., on the doctrine of repentance in St. Paul which combats 
the assertion of a recent writer in the JOURNAL OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE that the doctrine, though very important in the 
teaching of the Jewish doctors, of our Lord and of the Baptist, 
was not to be found in St. Paul! 


The excellent RIvisTa DEL CLERO ITALIANO in its June issue 
has a set of articles on the Conversion of St. Paul. Dr. Vittori 
writes on St. Paul and the supernatural life; Don Paolo 
Fusolina on the Priest and St. Paul. Dr. Cazzulani gives a 
scheme for a conference on St. Paul’s conversion, and Dr. 
Carboni suggests thoughts for a sermon on the general subject 
of the Doctor gentium. Several articles are devoted to the feast 
of the Sacred Heart. So Mgr. Canestri provides a five-minute 
sermon and Mgr. Vigna gives a series of stories and illustrations 
for use when catechizing adults. 


FROM THE JUNE HOME REVIEWS. 


BLACKFRIARS : The Catholic Mind by Etienne Gilson. World 
History by H. C. E. Zacharias. Origins of Jansenism by A®lred 
Whitacre, O.P. The Love of Art by A. K. Coomaraswamy. 
New Expressions of Religious Life by Dorothy F. Gordon. A 
Great Adventure in Education by Ronald Richings. 

THe Monto: “ Liberalism” and the Church by T. F. 
Woodlock. A Return to God by John Murray. The Enigma 


of Erasmus by W. P. MacDonagh. Our Catholic Marriage 
Service by Herbert Thurston. 


THE BUCKFAST ABBEY CHRONICLE: A Feast at St. Benoit by 
the Abbot of Buckfast. The Bells of Buckfast by Dom R. Stones. 
Christ’s Power in His Sacraments by Dom C. Byrne. 
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FRANCE. 
By DENIS Gwynn, D.Litt. 


The simultaneous outbreak of strikes on so widespread a scale 
at the moment when M. Blum was preparing to assume office 
was so favourable to his general intentions that it can only be 
regarded as the result of collusion, at least to some extent. 
The parliamentary position, as I explained last month, had 
been surprisingly little changed by the general election, except 
that the Communists had gained a considerable number of seats 
and that the Socialists and Radicals had changed places in 
regard to their numerical proportion on the Left. The extreme 
Right as well as the extreme Left had gained seats at the 
expense of the Centre; and M. Blum with his following of 150 
Socialists could only claim that his was now the largest single 
party in the Chamber. If the Communists adopted the same 
tactics as he had done in previous years—refusing to collaborate 
in any Coalition and remaining ready to support or oppose any 
legislation that might arise—he would really be in no stronger 
a position than previous Radical Governments had been. More- 
over, he would be obliged to find allies in the Centre if the 
Communists did not join his Ministry. 


Yet the very fact that France was to have a Socialist Prime 
Minister indicated the profound change of feeling which the 
parliamentary elections had so feebly reflected in their general 
result. The desire for new methods and a New Deal was wide- 
spread everywhere, especially among the young. And when the 
Communists engineered the series of strikes in vital industries 
and trades, the response was almost spontaneous. The strike 
movement spread like wildfire, in industries and trades which 
were scarcely ever organized; and within a few days factories 
and shops were being seized by groups of employees who had no 
idea what to do next and who frequently telephoned to the General 
Confederation of Labour headquarters to say that they were 
awaiting instructions. It is too early yet to know how far 
this extremely dangerous movement was in fact due to Com- 
munist organizers with experience in other countries; but their 
presence in many important centres was fully evident, and they 
did their work with formidable energy and skill. It resulted 
immediately in enabling M. Blum to carry through a series of 
sweeping measures which would never have passed through 
Parliament except under such compulsion. 


On the face of things, M. Blum’s programme would appear 
84 
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to be incapable of fulfilment in practice. To enforce a Forty-hour 
week with increased wages would be extremely difficult even in 
most prosperous times, under existing conditions in France. 
Costs of production cannot fail to rise, and the French export 
trade especially must suffer in consequence, unless and until 
the franc is devalued to such an extent that the apparent gain 
to the workers becomes illusory. The heroic intention of 
keeping the franc on the gold standard and also avoiding 
devaluation, while making these large concessions to the workers 
and also reducing unemployment, can scarcely be taken seriously. 
But M. Blum is an extremely shrewd politician with a highly 
trained intelligence, and it may be assumed that he knows quite 
well what he is doing. Prosperity may not be attainable for 
a long time yet; but, at least, he has already provided the 
working class with a charter which cannot be easily taken away. 
The strikers took the law into their own hands, and with such 
rapid success that they will certainly repeat the experiment at 
intervals. Government by parliamentary debate in France is 
not likely to command much respect in future. The signs show 
clearly enough that the country is drifting fast towards a 
dictatorship. And M. Blum and his friends have already made 
it more likely that it will be a dictatorship of the Left. 


For Catholics in France that prospect is obviously full of 
anxieties, and the bishops have all been demonstrating an 
enthusiasm, which in some cases is of very recent growth, for 
the Catholic trade union movement. The long and patient 
efforts of its leaders have usually met with episcopal approval, 
especially since the present Pope’s encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno, and his persistent exhortations to Catholic Action on 
such lines. But it must be admitted that the Catholic trade 
unions as a whole have been little more than an intellectual 
movement attracting an ‘“ élite’’ of Catholic social reformers 
in every class. They have made themselves felt much more by 
industrious negotiation than by weight of numbers. Even the 
C.G.T. in France has never attained anything like the member- 
ship of the English trade unions. Its membership has always 
consisted of the more politically-minded workers, who promote 
strikes from time to time and gain fairly general support 
during a dispute when grievances are acutely felt. The Catholic 
trade unions are much smaller, and they have been successful 
in many minor disputes, largely because of their moderation 
and because they have been able to gain the sympathy of 
benevolent employers. 


Their exclusion from official recognition under the new legis- 
lation was undoubtedly a sign of anti-religious prejudice in the 
Front Populaire; and it will be extremely difficult for them 
to establish their claim to be treated on equal terms. The plain 
truth is that the C.G.T.—with its strongly anti-religious and 
Socialist tradition—has seized the opportunity of becoming the 
official organization of Labour under the State. It started the 
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strikes and it can hope to paralyse the Government at any time 
from now on, knowing well that Socialist politicians dare not 
attempt its suppression and that M. Blum and his friends will 
always welcome the chance of threatening Parliament that the 
country will be uncontrollable if they are obstructed. The 
Catholic unions immediately protested against the refusal to 
recognize their membership, but M. Jouhaux has replied with 
an uncompromising denial of their rights. He claims that all 
Labour questions must be negotiated through either national 
or district organizations of the widest representative character. 
If the Catholic trade unionists.want to be considered, he declares, 
let them join the C.G.T. and work through it. And as the 
C.G.T. is already in possession of the field, it will probably 
be a long time before the Catholic unions can be effectively 
recognized. 












































Meanwhile, Cardinal Verdier’s appeal for a spirit of recon- 
ciliation and for co-operation in making the new reforms work 
successfully, has been repeated all over France. The Catholic 
Press points out that Leo XIII was one of the greatest upholders 
of the right to form trade unions, and that the new measures are 
in some sense the fulfilment of what has been urged by all the 
recent popes in the name of social justice. The Bishop of 
Marseilles, Mgr. Dubourg, is one of many bishops who have 
issued strong appeals in support of Cardinal Verdier’s attitude. 
Answering the question : ‘‘ What should Catholics do now?”’ he 
replies: (1) They should rise above party feelings and do all 
possible to restore social peace, declaring exactly what they 
regard as the best solution of present difficulties and then leaving 
the ‘‘ normal institutions’? of the country to take effective 
measures to ensure justice. (2) They should, as a duty, join the 
Catholic Trade Unions’ Federation, or the Catholic Employers’ 
Federation, and young people should join the J.0.C. (Christian 
Young Workers). (3) They should distinguish between Com- 
munism itself, which is incompaptible with Catholic faith, and 
the Communists, who should be converted from their errors. 
Like many others, the Bishop deplores the previous lack of 
interest in Catholic social reform, and he hopes that many will 
at last have their eyes opened by what has happened. It can 
at least be said that most of the chief figures in the hierarchy 
have given every encouragement to the Catholic trade union 
movement, especially in the cities. Cardinal Verdier has been 
as devoted as was his predecessor Cardinal Dubois in supporting 
the movement in Paris. The veteran Cardinal Maurin has for 
years exercised great influence in labour disputes in Lyons. 
And in Lille Cardinal Liénart, one of the youngest bishops in 
France, had devoted his whole life as a priest to work for the 
Catholic trade unions when the Holy Father gave most signal 
recognition to his work by making him a Cardinal within a 
few years of his consecration. It is perhaps a hopeful sign 
that the Socialist mayor of Lille, who knows him well, should 
be the new Minister for Home Affairs. 
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II. CENTRAL EUROPE. 


By C. F. MELVILLE. 


Catholics and Hapsburg Restoration. 


A considerable sensation has been created in Central Europe 
by the striking article which appeared recently in the Vienna 
Reichpost, the leading Catholic newspaper and Government 
organ, advocating an early restoration of the Hapsburg Monarchy 
in Austria. 


While discounting rumours of an attempt to restore the 
Hapsburgs in the near future by any sudden coup, the Reichpost 
goes on to say, however, that the deeper reason for these rumours 
is the growing desire of the Austrians themselves for a 
Monarchy, from which ‘‘ the permanent stabilization of internal 
conditions ’’ is expected. This desire is directed only towards 
the legitimate claimant to the throne (the Archduke Otto who 
is now living in Belgium). If the overwhelming majority of 
the Austrian people should, some day in some constitutional 
form, demand a restoration this would be an internal Austrian 
affair and would connote no claims extending beyond the present 
Austrian frontiers, as the Austrian people have no desire to 
combine claims injurious to others with a decision in favour of 
the stability inherent in the monarchical form of Government. 


Any attempt at interference with Austria in this matter must 
be resolutely opposed. No international commitment exists to 
forbid Austria from choosing her own form of State or from 
restoring the legitimate claimant if she should decide for a 
Monarchy. Austria has not fought a hard and bitter struggle 
against interference from the kindred German Reich in order 
to have her rights whittled down from other quarters. 


These views are broadly those held by the rulers of Austria 
to-day, the majority of whom hold an ultimate Restoration to 
be the right and natural solution of the Austrian question. The 
question is still ‘“‘ not actual.’’ The moment when it will become 
actual, it is not yet possible to say. Disquieting developments 
in the international situation might alter the picture, and 
quicken the pace of the restorationist movement. 


* * * 


The Lower Austrian Peasant Union celebrated in June its 
thirtieth anniversary. The celebrations were attended by the 
Chancellor, Dr. von Schuschnigg, and the Vice-Chancellor, Herr 
Baar-Baarenfals. These celebrations included a special service 
at the Seipel-Dollfuss Memorial Church, when reference was 
made to the fact that the late Dr. Dollfuss had at one time 
been connected with the Union and had fought for ideals rooted 
in the soil. 


The Lower Austrian Peasant Union dates back to 1906. It 
was imbued from the start with ideals and ideas which now, 
in the new Austria, are coming to fruition. Now that the new 
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Christian Corporative Constitution has been established the ‘ 
Lower Austrian Peasants Union is ready to play its part. 


The Lower Austrian Peasant Union is now the corporation 
of the Peasantry, and, thus, in the view of its leaders, settings 
an example to the rest of Austria. 


* * * 


An important meeting was held recently in Vienna of the 
Marianisch Congregations. In an address Cardinal Innitzer, 
the Primate, explained that the Congregations, being imbued ~ s 
with the true Catholic spirit, support Catholic Action. The 
idea of the lay Apostolate to be spread in Catholic Action hag” 
always been upheld by the Congregation. A commentary in” 
the Austrian Catholic Press states that if Catholic Action” 
approximates to the general priesthood in Catholic lay work, ~ 
the Marianisch Congregations approximate to the Seminary. 


* * * 


A new Papal Nuncio has been appointed to represent the~ 
Vatican in Vienna. He is Archbishop Gaetano Cicognani, who” 
for some time has been Nuncio in Peru. He was also for some — 
time in Bolivia. His brother is the Apostolic Delegate at © 
Washington. He succeeds Cardinal Enrico Sibilia. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


USURY. 
Fr. Lewis Watt writes :— 


Fr. Drinkwater thinks that the Macmillan Report provides © 
an accurate analysis of the financial system. In common with ~ 
those who are pressing for a searching public inquiry into that | 
system, I found the Macmillan Report profoundly disappointing. © 
It certainly did not penetrate what Fr. Drinkwater describes © 
as a deliberately created smoke-screen. ; 

I must now abandon my attempt to persuade Fr. Drinkwater ~ 
to define the sense in which he uses the term Usury. He tells | 
us that he proposes to go on using the word ‘‘ Usurer”’ as @~ 
convenient term of abuse; on which I can only comment that 7 
unless one knows what it means it is not particularly useful © 
to social reformers, and that it is positively misleading if it © 
is itself abused. 


[Eprtor1AL Note: This correspondence is now closed.] 
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